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| THE FOOTPATH WAY. | 
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OTH political parties seem determined that Lord 
:versley’s Rights of Way Bill shall be put into shape 
and ultimately passed. The present stage of the 
Bill is that the Second Reading has been taken, and 
Lord Kversley, on the 6th inst., moved that the 

House should go into Committee on it. Lord Haldane of 
Cloan, however, after a study of the amendments, in view 
of the many difhcult questions that have to be dealt with, 
suggested that the measure should be referred to a joint Com 
mittee of the two Houses, so that it might be thoroughly sifted 
before being brought up again for consideration. This was 
agreed to, and probably a hope expressed by the Lord 
Chancellor will be realised, and the Bill passed unanimously. 
With its general purport everybody sympathises to an increas 
ing extent. Very few people nowadays care to take their walks 
lor pleasure along the main highways. Whatever may be 
urged in favour of motors, bicycles and other mechanical con- 
trivances of the same kind, it 1s indisputable that they rendet 
the roads unfit for the pedestrian. Not all the tar that ever was 
used can lay the dust, and the greater attention given to the roads 
has the effect of rendering them less attractive to the naturalist. 
For him the most neglected highway is the most fascinating. 
He likes to see the birds sitting undisturbed on the hedgerows 
and the wild flowers growing along the path. He loves a road 
where rabbits pop in and out, and he has no objection to the 
occasional appearance of a weasel or a stoat. In short, wild- 
ness is everything to him. But nowadays the assiduous road- 
maker and the noisy stream of traflic combine together to destroy 
much that was attractive in the highway twenty years ago. 

We do not say that the change 1s not for the better, but it 
certainly has added a new value to the littie footroads and 
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bridle-paths that carry one over the pleasant fields. For this 
reason, if for no other, there is a general desire to see the question 
of rights of way put on a proper footing, and this makes 
it a work of supererogation to support the movement. It 
may be taken for granted that every intelligent lover of the 
country desires to have the really useful footpaths preserved 
At the same time, it should not be forgotten that every foot- 
path is not in the same position as its neighbours. Some are 
beneficial and some are not. The rights of way are proving 
a very great nuisance to many citizens who have changed their 
residence from the towns to the country, because they lead to 
a very great invasion of privacy. It is easy to understand why. 
if we recollect how the rights of way were gained in the first 
instance. A very great majority of the country houses and 
cottages that have attracted residents from the towns were 
originally farmhouses, and the workers in many cases lived in 
the adjoining village. In going to their daily tasks and coming 
from them these labourers naturally fell into the habit of making 
the shortest cut possible. Now, as far as these short cuts lead 
through fields only, their maintenance is desirable in the public 
interest. But, unfortunately, many of them lead directly 
to the grounds and outhouses of private residences. Within 
the radius of a few miles we could name at least half-a-dozen 
houses where the right of way is anuisance. In one case the path, 
which now serves no useful purpose, leads through a meadow 
and past the garden. The result is that the tramp and the thief 
cannot be restrained from going along it, and losses by theft 
are exceedingly common. Near this house is another where 
the issue from a field-path leads close to the door of what was 
once a farmhouse but is now a considerable mansion, and he 
who uses it must pass by the dining-room windows and close to 
the garden. In the case of another house, which also was once a 
farmhouse but has been greatly added to by one of our merchant 
princes, there is a right of way which serves no useful purpose 
whatever now, and goes not only through the grounds but 
close to the door. We could mention many more, but these 
are sufficient for the purpose, and it is to be hoped that the 
Bill before the House will provide a method for extinguishing 
a right of way that is an annoyance to residents and not of 
much advantage to the public. 

It would not be, we think, difficult to find a way 
out. Any moderately rich man would gladly make some 
public gift or concession in return for this favour. For 
example, the village near which a _ house to which 
we have referred is situated stands greatly in need of some 
public hall, but the people are poor and cannot put it up them- 
selves. Such a hall would be of the greatest advantage. It 
would be convenient for the purpose of giving lectures, 
concerts and other entertainments. It would thus be a very 
great public benefit, and a good Bill would, we think, facilitate 
an arrangement by which a really objectionable right of way 
could be got rid of in return for the performance of some such 
public service as that of building a village hall. Be it remem- 
bered we are not referring in the slightest degree to paths through 
the fields, even when they are used only for purposes of pleasure, 
and although it is certain that the change in the character of 
the occupiers of the various houses has rendered the use of the 
path obsolete. At the residences we have alluded to the servants 
are boarding on the premises, so that the farm labourers no longe! 
need trudge across the fields to their work. Nevertheless, we 
would suggest that the path be diverted only when it approaches 
those adjuncts to a house which are generally considered private. 
(he question is not one that is of interest to the private owner 
only, because the change, if effected, would add considerably 
to the letting and selling value of these houses, and would there 
fore be of substantial and direct benefit to the district. The 
danger attached to the present Bill lies in the fact that it has 
been promoted chiefly by those who are zealous defenders ol 
public rights. For that they are entitled to credit and support. 
But the justice of the case that we have submitted is so self- 
evident that it ought to be taken up by members of the joint 
Committee. When changes are being meditated, it is as well 
to make them as satisfactory as possible and, therefore, final. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


Si frontispiece to-day is a portrait of the Countess Zia 

Torby, elder daughter ot the Grand Duke Michael ol 
Russia and Countess Torby. The Countess Zia Torby is a 
débutante this season. 


«* Jt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direcl 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre 

spondence al once to him. 
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—™ ONGRATULAT IONS may be offered to the 
organisers of the International Horse Show. After 
the first exhibition we prophesied that it was an 
institution come to stay, and subsequent events 
have borne this out. In the present year prizes to 

the extent of £13,000 are offered, and this we believe to be un- 
precedented in the history of horse shows. The King, in con- 
senting to become patron, has offered a {500 gold cup to be 
competed for in jumping round the course by individual military 
officers of any nationality. This cup will be known as the 
King George V. Gold Cup. It will be remembered that his 
father, King Edward VII., offered a similar cup for competition 
for teams of officers of any nationality. This was won in 1909 
by France, and in 1910 by Belgium. Of course, there is a slight 
danger that if the prizes continue to be increased the meeting 
may partake of a pot-hunting character. At least, that 
is the criticism which is made; but we cannot believe 
that it will work out in that way practically. The competitors 
come from a very great distance, and it is surely a good thing 
that they should be offered substantial prizes. 


Lord Plymouth, who has held the position of First Com- 
missioner of Works, and is on that and other accounts entitled 
to a most respectful hearing, has been giving his views on the 
treatment of the trees in the Mall. What interests us in his 
letter is not his controversy with Mr. Holmes, but his views on 
town woodcraft. He says: “I do not approve of the way 
in which the trees are now cut and, so far, | am in agreement 
with the Association,” that is, the Metropolitan Gardens Associa- 
tion. He goes on to give it as his opinion that “it is absolutely 
necessary to train the trees to grow straight, especially in the 
early years of their existence,” but he thinks they have been 
over-pruned. Then follows the very cogent remark: “ I would 
never cut the straight leading shoot ; I would rather let the top 
grow freely. I would, from time to time, cut the laterals close 
to the stem, and would train the trees with long clean boles 
eventually to develop a full top of leafage well clear of all traffic 
underneath it.”” We do not think that the most severe critic 
will differ from this deliverance of Lord Plymouth’s. 


In Mr. Rider Haggard’s book on Danish agriculture, which 
is reviewed in another part of the paper, the writer makes a 
well-founded complaint about having to sell milk by the barn 
gallon. A barn gallon he describes as sixteen pints, with another 
pint thrown in, making seventeen pints in all. It is a survival 
of the time when farmers did not trouble to be strict. They 
gave “ full measure, pressed down and running over.’” They 
cannot do so now, at a time when the margin of profit has been 
very considerably reduced. It would be very much better to 
have a uniform measure, to stick to the imperial pint or to 
invent some more convenient unit. The example quoted from 
Mr. Haggard is symptomatic of the confusion that exists in the 
weights and measures used for farm produce. Wheat, for 
example, has its own measure in various localities throughout 
the country, and even where the local weight or measure has 
been changed for the more general words “ quarter’’ and 
bushel,” there is still doubt as to the exact meaning of the word 
quarter.” It may be a measure, but it varies greatly in weight. 
Another good example of a word with many meanings 1s 
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“stone.”” At Smithfield a stone of meat is 8lb., in Edinburgh 
a stone is 22lb. and in Glasgow it is 224lb. In othe: parts of 
the country it is r2lb. and 16lb. These cases, if there were no 
others (but there are thousands), would offer ample justification 
for the appointment of a committee by the Central and Asso 
ciated Chambers of Agriculture to report upon the desirability 
of uniform weights and measures 


The matter is one to be dealt with in Parliament, and is 
much more urgent now than it was in past generations. Befor 
the invention of modern means of communication it did not so 
much matter, because buying and selling were usually local, 
and everybody was presumed to know the custom of the district 
in which he lived. But nowadays the tendency is for local buyin 
and selling to become less, and for distant trad ng to become more 
common. The corn merchant or the meat salesman probably 
receives the largest proportion of his orders by letter, and a 
great many are sent by telegraph and telephone. Tor example, 
if by any chance beef were to become scarce in Edinburgh 
while it was plentiful in London, an enterprising Scotch butchet 
might easily telephone for a supply from Smithfield. It would 
save both buyer and seller some trouble if a uniform weight 
were established by law. The difficulty is to select a principle 
on which to establish it. The decimal system is not nearly 
so much in favour now as it was a few years ago, and there 
seems to be a general wish to take eight instead of ten as the 
multiple ; but this is a matter for the agricultural experts t« 
thrash out before the proposal comes before Parliament. 


THE WILDERNESS AND THE SOLITARY PLACI 
Lord, for my sinful pride my moan I mak« 
My eyes are wet, my head is bowed and worn 
‘ Child of My love and wounding, | have born 
rhe Crown of Agony for thy dear sake 
\nd for thy joy in every bush and brak« 


I have made white the thorn.’ 


Lord, for my days of idle vanity 

I scarce dare lift my hands up to Thy lace 
‘Child of My love and wounding, for thy grace 
My Hands were nailed upon the Cros For thee 
| bade the swift and tender briony 


Star the deserted space.”’ 


Lord, for my wandering and my waywardnes 

| falter lest my feet should go astray 

‘Child of My love and wounding, all that day 

My Feet were bruised and broken, thine to bles 
So with these flowers that thou mayst stray the less 


I have bestrewn thy way.’ 


Lord, for my cold forgetfulness, ah! se 
My heart is broken and I faint for fear 
‘* Child of my love and wounding, child most deat 
My Heart was pierced thy Hiding Place to be 
And I have brought from It to comfort thec 
The sweets of all the year.” 
DororTHy FRANCES GURNEY 


' 


Mr. Rider Haggard has much to say about the middleman 
and there is no doubt about it that a town milk round is a property 
as valuable as a large public-house. Struck by his remarks, 
we turn to the Daily Chronicle of the issue current when these 
notes were written, and we find the following advertisements : 
A place with 38 gallons, at 4d., £300. We omit the rent and 
other particulars, as it is the value of the goodwill that is interest 
ing. Another is 7 barn gallons, goodwill £175. One at a 
seaside resort doing 40 gallons daily asks £425. A Surrey milke1 
doing 15 gallons at 4d., £115. One at North London, 31 
gallons daily at 4d., £400. One on the North Western line, 
40 barn gallons daily, £800. One, described as “ a great sacrifice,” 
doing 34 gallons daily at 4d., is offered for £380. One on the 
Thames is offered for {215. One in the South-East of London, 
40 barn gallons at 4d., £1,000. One at Leyton doing 15 gallons 
at 4d., {120. One in the Thames Valley, 16 gallons at 4d., 
is offered for £150. One near the Crystal Palace, doing 41 
gallons at 4d., is offered at £500. These are not all, but we calcu 
late they are enough to show the reader that the middleman 
in the milk trade is in the way of making more money thn the 
farmer. 


A very noxious pest was described by Mr. Walter E. 
Collinge at Saturday’s meeting of Economic Biologists. It is 
a plague of worms in the Midland Counties. The group ol 
worms causing the damage is popularly known as eelworms 
and white worms. They seem to come to all sorts of land, and 
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very little is known about their life-history. Mr. Collinge 
suggests that it would be a very proper subject for students 
to take up. In the meantime he offers a few sensible words of 
advice. Farmers should try the substitution of basic slag and 
other artificials for farmyard manure, and the weeds should, 
as far as possible, be removed and hedge roots thoroughly 
cleaned, as they afford an extremely suitable breeding-place 
for the pests. These are recommendations that should be 
acted upon. Thick, weedy, root-grown hedgerows are objec- 
tionable in many ways, and all crops are better for the removal 
of weeds, while it is certain that land which has been for a long 
series of years manured from the farmyard will be all the better 
for a change to artificial manure for a season. The manure 
cart adds weeds and other pests to the soil ; the bag of chemicals 
destroys them. 


In his paper on house-flies Mr. Collinge was equally 
practical. He thinks that although the house-fly cannot be 
exterminated it can be controlled, and one of his suggestions 
is that in building houses we should return to the ways of our 
forefathers and have cool and well-lighted cellars excavated 
or built. He could not find words sufficiently strong to express 
his contempt of the tiny corner, four feet by three feet, which 
is often designed as an off-shoot from the kitchen, and termed 
a larder. We are afraid that his strictures will apply only too 
well to a vast majority of suburban houses, just those where 
precautions ought to be taken. He says “a_ well-lighted, 
properly-drained and adequately-ventilated keeping - cellar 
should be made compulsory upon all who build houses.” The 
other regulations which he would enforce are those that we 
have consistently recommended in these columns—proper 
disposal and storage of manure, compulsory burning of vegetable 
and other organic refuse, more frequent cleaning of dust-bins, 
and so on. 


Much sympathy will be felt with the unfortunate potato 
erowers of Jersey. A fortnight ago they were being congratu- 
lated on the prospect of a very early and good season, but the 
frost has played havoc with the crop. The young potatoes 
are blackened and cut to the ground, and it is hopeless to expect 
that there will be any for the early May market. Two or three 
years ago we described and illustrated this industry as it is 
carried on in the Channel Islands, and most of our readers 
know how important it is. It is estimated on the spot that 
the loss to the islanders through the failure of the crop will not be 
less than {100,000-—no small figure to those who are engaged 
in the task of preparing early vegetables for the table. Not 
so much harm has been done in gardens nearer home, though 
we hear that in several districts the early bush fruit has suffered 
severely. Farmers and potato merchants who happened to 
have a stock left did well. Potatoes jumped up a pound per 
ton and more owing to the recent storm. 


It was on the very last day of March, so far as the present 
writer, who was on the look-out in that region, could hear o1 
see, that the first swallow appeared on the northern side of the 
Pyrenees. That is an unusually late date for that first appearance, 
and there is no doubt that the spring has been relatively very 
much more backward there than in England. It would hardly 
be too much to say that it was absolutely more backward, for 
the foliage of the roses was more fully developed in England 
by the beginning of April than in any except the most sheltered 
places of the Basses Pyrénées or the Béarnais. Crossing over 
from the North of France into England, the hedges and trees 
of the latter country presented an appreciably greener tinge 
and were really more forward. That is not very unusual. 
It is the relative backwardness of the more Southern part of 
France that is remarkable. It is true, however, that once you 
do get some warm spring weather, the flora comes out with a 
speed in Southern Europe that our own climate cannot match. 
We have long been taught, by sad experience, to distrust any 
precocious springs. 


Just at this time of year, with the spring coming on and 
the violent agitation against the wood-pigeons still fresh in 
our minds, it may be worth while noting that the eggs of this 
bird make excellent eating. They are very little inferior to 
plover's eggs. It is, of course, the case that the very large 
percentage of the pigeons which have become such a scourge 
all the country over are merely winter visitors from the 
Continent to this island, and none of them will be affected by 
any raid made on the nests here. Still, it is a good maxim that 
“every little helps,’ and while we can do at least something 
to reduce the pigeons by taking their eggs, and at the same time 
can procure a delicacy almost equal to the plover’s eggs for 
our eating, these are facts which are worth considering. Another 
bird whose eggs deserve much more gastronomical attention 
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than they receive is the moorhen. For her size, the moorhen 
lays a very large egg, and she lays many of them, and by judicious 
abstraction can be made to lay many more than her normal 
number. There are several others of our common wild birds 
which lay eggs that are very delicate eating. It is only the 
conservatism of fashion that makes us confine ourselves to the 
plover’s eggs. 


The custom of decorating churches with flowers at Easter- 
tide is, no doubt, largely responsible for the rise in prices which 
invariably takes place during Holy Week ; but the prices which 
are anticipated this year will be prohibitive for the general 
buyer. A correspondent in the trade writes us that never has 
the outlook been so gloomy. With an early Easter preceded 
by normal weather there is generally a fair supply of flowers, 
such as narcissi, daffodils, stocks, lilies-of-the-valley and large 
liliums from the Scillies and France ; but when the festival falls 
as late as it does this year, these supplies are practically over, 
and the Channel Islands and home growers take up the running. 
This year, however, the incessant cold winds had already 
retarded the home supply considerably, and the snow blizzards 
of a few days ago completed the disaster. The few flowers that 
will be available will almost be worth their weight in gold to 
the wholesale buyer, and even given a brisk sale, our corre- 
spondent says there can be little profit for the retailer. For 
household decoration there will probably be a fair supply of 
roses, etc., from France, but the demand for flowers for the house 
at Eastertide has fallen off in recent years, and one order is 
taken now where probably a dozen would have been ten years 
ago, an alteration attributed by the florists to the vagrant 
habit of motoring at holiday-times. Altogether the supply 
this year is so problematical, according to our correspondent, 
that the florists are in the curious position of hesitating to accept 
orders lest it should be impossible to fulfil them, except at a 
price that would leave no margin for profit. 


PER ASPERA AD ASTRA 

Far from the noisy street 

Worn smooth by restless feet 
I stand and listen. 


Hear but the bell of deer 
Or call of curlew clear 
From her nest risen. 


See boulders grey, in fern, 
Left by the glacier stern, 
Moulded and riven. 


Which is the nobler life 
Here, or in noisy strife ? 
Answer, O heaven ! 


Forward ; and soon you will 
Hear the words “ Peace be still ”’ 
To your doubts given. 
C. H. M. JOHNSTONE. 


The annual report of the Zoological Society for 1910 was 
in every respect satisfactory. The number of visitors to “ the 
Zoo”’ was 897,461, exceeding that of the previous year by more 
than 100,000. In the prosectorial department work was carried 
on with great activity, and the council, on the advice of the 
prosectorial committee, have now arranged for systematic 
investigation of the arthropod and vermiform parasites that 
are found in animals in the collection. The work will be under- 
taken by Dr. R. T. Leiper, F.Z.S., of the London School of 
[ropical Medicine, and other specialists. Monthly reports 
will be made, and a collection of preserved and named specimens 
formed. The investigation of blood parasites will also be 
continued and reported from time to time. It is impossible to 
gauge the value of such work as this. It must in any case 
extend scientific knowledge, but it may also be expected to lead 
to results of great practical utility, by showing the relations 
between parasites and disease, a matter of the highest importance 
in the study of preventive medicine. In the menagerie itself 
attention next year will be concentrated on the King’s African 
Collection, which it is hoped will arrive early in the summer. 
Preparations are being made for it in the South Walk. An 
important alteration nearly completed is the conversion of the 
old Polar bear enclosure and bear-pit into general bear enclosures. 
This will be as great an improvement from the bears’ point of 
view as the visitors’, no doubt ; but those of us who were children 
a quarter of a century ago will remember the old pit with its 
pole (which our buns always failed to reach) with something 
like a sentimental regret. 
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Fishing, rather than catching fish, has been the portion 
of the angler for trout during most of the early part of the season. 
There have been pleasant exceptions. On the Teme and other 
rivers we hear of very good rises of the March Brown coming 
up in its own month, which is a little before its usual date. 
The March Brown we have come to regard rather as the fly of 
April, even as we look on the May-fly as the fly of June. But 
on the whole the weather has been cold, and fly have not been 
rising at all freely, with the natural consequence that fish have 


THE SHEPHERD 


F all country occupations, the most idyllic in popular 
estimation is that of a shepherd. Why this should 
be so has often provoked speculation, many hold- 
ing it due to the poetic and figurative language 
of the Authorised Version. Biblical writers 

came of a people who were at once Oriental and pastoral, 
shepherds and poets. They naturally went for their imagery to 
their favourite occupation, and, consequently, the shepherd 
and the lamb figure more than any other living thing in their 
text. In this country the population of the time of King James 
had ceased to be strictly pastoral in character, and yet it con- 
tained a strong pastoral element that made the Biblical allusions 
and metaphors easily understood, and ensured their entry into 
current language. Dwellers in cities to-day would probably 
be amazed if 
they knew the 
extent to which 
flock-kee ping 
is still pursued 
in the ancient 
way. Probably 
more changes 
have taken place 
within the last 
few years than 
during two ot 
three preceding 
centuries, owing 
to an extension 
of the system of 
penning sheep ; 
but even now, 
wherever there 
areuplands, 
there are still 
shepherds of the 
old kind, and 
it was a happy 
inspiration that 
induced Miss 
Adelaide L. J. 
Gosset to collect 
into one volume 
all the lore she 
could lay hands 
on. The result, 
or part of the re 
sult, is published 
in a book entitled 
“ Shepherds of 
Britain: Scenes 
from Shepherd 
Life Past and 
Present ’’ (Con- 
stable). There is 
less of the past 
than we might 
have expected. 
The compiler has 
culled her ex- 
tracts to a very 
large extent 
from outdoor 
writers of to-day. 
They themselves 
form a very 
pleasant band of 
men whom one 
can easily ima- 
gine to be more at 
home wandering 
over the Sussex 


Downs, exploring . Reid. THE HERD 
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not been rising either. The duns have been scanty and are 
still, we hope, to come. Few things are more curious than the 
narrowly local distribution of some of the aquatic insects. 
The case of the grannom, plentiful in the one but absent from 
the other of two great trout streams, is notorious. Then the 
April snow came to chill the water temporarily, but afterwards, 
as we may well hope, to give a fine flow in the rivers and make 
our fishing good for many a week. Above all things, the angler 
should be an optimist. 


AND HIS SHEEP. 


the mysteries of Salisbury Plain, climbing in Cumberland, ot 
resting in the lonely cottages of the Yorkshire moors, than 
indulging in the conversation of the street and assembly. They 
appear to have found that the modern shepherd still retains 
many of the characteristics that marked his forefathers As 
in all other walks of life, there are good and bad among them ; 
but the calling is one that develops certain admirable and 
pleasant qualities. A shepherd, for one thing, must have 
resources within his own mind. A great deal of his time is 
spent in solitude, with no active occupation to keep his faculties 
alert. He is the watcher and ward of the flock. Thus in very 
many cases we find that he has acquired an education peculiat 
to himself. Indeed, it is surprising to find in this class so many 
men living at the present moment who can neither read not 
write. Our ex 

perience is that 
the lack of book 
knowledge 
proves no barriet 
to the attaining 
of excellence as 
a shepherd. It 
would — scarcely 
be too bold to 
say that the 
reverse is the 
case. The man 
who spends a 
lonely life améng 
the fields and his 
flocks learns to 
notice much in 
Nature to which 
the ordinary 
farm labourer is 
blind, and, 
besides, at cet 

tain seasons of 
the year the 
shepherd is 
required to be 
out a great deal 
at night. It is a 
serious matte! 
that he should 
obtain an ade 
quate knowledge 
of the stars and 
of the weather 
signs, and he is 
also forced to 
study the nature 
not only of 
sheep, but of 
wild creatures 
that come to the 
field or to the 
fold. All this, 
no doypbt, has 
been sa¥d before 
Miss Gosset’s 
tlistinction is to 
have collected a 
great deal of 
out-of - the - way 
knowledge about 
the shepherd 
and his life 
to-day. Ap- 
parently she has 
kept a vigilant 
eye on current 
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snipped out with a pair of scissors 
any paragraph of exceptional interest. 
As an example we may quote the 
explanation of the phrase “ Shep 
herd’s Bush.” It is a very common 
one, and frequently in the mouths of 
people who do not know anything 
of its origin. The description of the 
actual thing is that of a stiff thorn- 
bush with leaf-stems starting about 
three feet from the ground: “ Instead 
of the bush being left to grow in the 
ordinary way, all the inner wood has 
been cut out until an oval cup has 
been formed by the sprouting outer 
branches growing densely together to 
a thickness of about eighteen inches, 
while the trunk of the bush forms at 
its top a platform within and a step 
without. On the top of this platform 
are placed and replaced, as required, 
bundles of clean wheaten straw, so 
that with a sack thrown over the 
inside of the cup to shield him from 
the prickles the shepherd can stand 
up with his arms resting on the 
edges of the bowl and look around 
him far and wide, watching the 
movements of his flock.”” Our columns 
from time to time have borne testi 
mony to the fact that the shepherd 
occasionally makes use of a language 
that seems to have come down to him from prehistoric times. 
Only a few weeks ago a contributor gave the numerals that are 
used in Cumberland. In this book a very full explanation of 
them comes from the accomplished pen of Mr. Walter Skeat 
He tells us that a paper was read on the subject by Mr. Alexander 
Ellis as far back as 1878. He gave a collection of more than 
fifty sets of such numerals, which seemed to be in most common 
usage in Surrey, Sussex, Essex and Lincolnshire. Mr. Ellis 
traced these sets of numerals back upwards of two hundred 
years. We may hear corruptions of them still in the mouths 
of schoolboys playing games. 


They are also used by nurses 
and mothers, and by old women counting the loops of their 
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THE LIVING HARVEST. 

knitting. His explanation is that the ancient Britons must have 
come under Saxon masters and were set to the task of keeping 
sheep. After the Conquest the Saxons were driven to the same 
occupation. “It must,” he says, “ have been in this way that 
the Saxon shepherds acquired the sheep-counting terms from 
their British fellow-sufferers.”” We need not follow him into 
his examples, as the matter is a little elaborate ; but Mr. Bate- 
man, in his account of a shepherd lad who rose to be land- 
holder, furnishes an example to the point. This individual 
started work at fourpence a day, when about seven years old, 
as a shepherd’s boy. “ Every morning he had to stand by an 
old farmer and remember the number of twenties as the sheep 
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were counted, and make no mistake. His master, counting 
two at a time, said the words: Onetherum, twotherum, cocke 
rum, gutherum, setherum, shatherum, wineberry, wigtail, 
tarrydiddle, den (for twenty sheep).’”’ An old game will recut 
to many readers in which a similar set of numbers is given. 





Ww, Re td, 


In this connection it might be pointed out that there is nothing 
in the slightest degree extraordinary in the evolution of a land- 
holder out of a shepherd. Many of the richest farming families 
in Northumberland can trace an origin of this kind. The 
reason usually given is that the custom was to pay the shepherd 
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by a share in the flock, and a good man often succeeded in makine 
a considerable amount of money in this way. We are rather 
disappointed not to find anything in the book about the 
engagements of shepherds, as the bargain between them and 
their masters varies much and curiously in different parts of 
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the country. There is inevitably a very great deal to be said 
about the faithful servant of the shepherd ; but we find nothing 
more pregnant than some remnants from the conversation of 
James Gardner, a famous Scottish shepherd who died in rgoo. 
Some of his shrewd comments were as follows: “ In every case 
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a great dog 
bears a deep 
resemblance to 
his master.” 
‘I have never 
known a de 
ceitful man to 
have a faithful 
dog.” ‘“ When 
a dog bites a 
man, that man 
is sorely in 
need of chastise 
ment.” In re 
mote country 
districts in 
Scotland where 
the shepherds 
used to walk 
long distances 
to church it 
was usual for 
them to take 
their dogs, espe 
cially as the 
dog could often 
be of use in 
the look round 
which his 
owner made on 
his way home. 
There is no 
record of the tongs or whip being used to expel them, 
but many amusing stories are told about these dumb members 
of the congregation In many cases they seem to have 
known how the service was progressing, and it is_ told 
of one that he regularly curled himself up for a good sleep 
as soon as the sermon was commenced. Kemember it was 
a Scotch sermon of the old-fashioned sort. 

[he good shepherd ought to be as friendly with the 
sheep as he is with their guardian, and ought to know 
ory one of them by head-mark—not by any means such a 
difficult feat as it may appear to those to whom all sheep look 
very much alike. In many instances the sheep follow him 
about with as much docility as the dog does. We have 
frequently shown in these photographs of them 
doing this. 

rhere is an interesting passage quoted from William Ellis 
(1749), from which it is seen that the husbandmen were aware 
of this practice long ago. It runs “ The shepherd shall 
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order and rovern 
his flock with 
great gentleness 
as 1s most 
requisite for all 
herds ; who must 
rather be and 
show themselves 
leaders and 
guides of their 
beasts than 
lords. Guiding 
them to the 
field, he must 
always go before 
them to hinder 
and keep them 
back from run- 
ning into fields 
where they 
might feed upon 
evil and hurtful 
grass.” It is a 
fine thing to see 
the herd of a 
pedigree flock of 
Suffolk sheep or 
Southdowns, not 
driving, but lead 
Copyright ing, his flock 

from one pasture 

to another. It 
may be seen easily, for the practice of keeping pedigree stock 
tends to increase the man’s devotion to the sheep in his charge. 


THE BAR POINT-TO- 
POINT STEEPLECHASES. 


N Saturday last Mr. Justice Grantham once again 
delivered judgment in the several cases brought 
before him in connection with the Bar Point-to- 
Point Steeplechases, and, as usual on these occasions, 
summed up from the front seat of a farm waggon. 

A three and a-half miles’ gallop had been flagged out on Horlick’s 
Farm at Slyfield, mostly over grass, heavy in some places and 
with fair hunting fences to be jumped. Among the stewards 
present were Lord Alverstone, Lord Gorell, Mr. Justice Bucknill 
(a right good man to hounds himself) and Mr. Justice Avory. 
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The Count, Master Bonner’s 
chestnut gelding, ridden by 
a horseman of such ability as 
Mr. H. G. Farrant, winner of 
a National Hunt Steeple- 
chase on Red Hall, was 
expected to win the Bar 
Heavy-weight Race ; but the 
horse was not equal to the 
occasion, for he was well beaten 
by the Hon. B. Ponsonby’s 
Hard Nail (owner up), a fine, 
clean fencer, who had so 
much in hand that, having 
gone the wrong side of a 
flag, he was able to go back, 
rectify his mistake and win 
by three lengths, though, 
had Mr. Farrant’s mount 
not refused several times, 
the result might have been 
different. Of the three run- 
ners for the Inns of Court 
Open Race, two stayed by 
the way, leaving Mr. L. F. 
Lloyd, on Jolly Farmer, to 
finish alone. In the Bar 
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Light-weight Race, Mr. Jack 
Scott’s Cingalee II. was a 
bit too good for his three 
opponents, Thalia (Mr. H. G. 
Farrant), Gayhurst (Mr. T. T. 
Phelps) and Silva (Mr. C. W. 
Mead); and although Thalia 
bustled him up a bit at the 
finish, a r4lb. penalty did 
not prevent him from having 
a length to the good when 
the judge’s waggon was 
passed. The winner had, how- 
ever, been asked to gallop, 
and was none too fresh when 
he turned out again for 
the Sweepstakes of 2 sovs. 
each. He had been running 
in trouble for some way when, 
swerving right across the 
course upon clearing the last 
fence, he let up Mr. G. Bird 
on Brieflet and Captain Phil- 
limore on Siberia _IL.,_. of 
whom the former won by 
two lengths in a field of nine 
runners, thereby leaving 
those present at liberty to de- 
part, regretting that a cheery 
meeting wis at an end. 


THE HEAVY-WEIGHT RACE. Copyright 
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HE last good-night 
broke the subur- 
ban _ stillness; the 

last taxicab glided down the 
prosperous road and turned 
the corner. Julian Birk crossed the hall, whistling, and went 
into the smoking-room, 

“ Turning colder,” he said, in brisk good-humour. 

His wife was unfastening the roses in her dress. “‘ Is it ? 
she answered. ‘‘ Come and get warm.” 

He crossed the room. Ida, in her white gown, her dark head 
bent over her flowers, was a sight to stir a man’s pulses. Just 
where the soft curve of her shoulder melted into the white filmi- 
ness of her dress he wanted to press a sudden, swift kiss. But 
even as the impulse came to him Ida moved away— to put her 
roses In water. 

He felt repulsed. It was absurd to accuse her of anything ; 
what had she done? Yet the fact remained that, consciously 
or unconsciously, she always baffled him. He would beat down 
the intangible barrier: for the thousandth time he resolved that 
he would beat it down. He followed her. 

“ Give me a kiss, Ida,’’ he said, jestingly, yet in earnest. 

She gave it. Docilely, without hesitation, even with a smile, 
she laid her lips to his cheek. He had nothing to complain of ; 
she had done, as always, his bidding—done it graciously and 
charmingly. Yet for the thousandth time he had a haunting 
impression of failure. He turned away abruptly. 

“ Didn’t it go all right, Julian? Aren’t you pleased?” 
There was a note of swift anxiety in her voice. 

His sense of justice was stirred and his self-esteem soothed. 
After all, she did care what he thought. 

“ Oh, yes,” he said, heartily, ‘‘ the dinner was first-rate, and 
everything a success. You're a born hostess, Ida, but to-night 
you surpassed even yourself.” 

She looked relieved—nothing more. His praise brought 
neither a flush to her cheek nor a sparkle to her eye. 

“ Let’s go to bed,” he said, shortly.“ I’ve had a hard day.” 

“ Oh, yes, of course ; tell me about it, Julian. How did the 
case go? There wasn’t a minute to talk before dinner.” 

Her tone was cordial; he girded at himself for a fanciful 
fool. What more did he desire of her? Would he have been 
better pleased if he had married a woman who wanted always 
to be gushing and kissing and crying ? Ida was only out- 
wardly unemotional ; she cared, in her own way. 

“ Oh, it went uncommonly well,” he answered. “ In fact, 
I got my man off.” 

She made an exclamation of surprise. “ How splendid, 
Julian! Why, everyone thought it would go against you.” 

His keen, strong face was at its grimmest. “ Of course ; 
that’s the only sort of case there’s much satisfaction in winning.” 

‘“ It must be a fearful strain,” she said, but he was quick to 
notice a slight slackening of interest in her tone. He glanced 
ather. They had reached the top of the broad stairs ; the corri- 
dor branched to right and left, and their rooms lay on the left. 
But Ida’s eyes were turned to the right, and her attitude was for 
an instant one of tense listening. 

He said nothing, secure in his strength. He knew perfectly 
that, if she had dared, Ida would have gone to see that her mother 
was all right for the night. But he had long ago decided against 
any nonsense of that sort. Mrs. Conigrave did, indeed, live with 
them, but on a certain distinct understanding. All day, while 
he was out, Ida might be with her invalid mother, but from the 
moment of his return at night until the door closed behind him 
in the morning, he wanted and had his wife. That was the way, 
and Ida walked in it. Julian had never resorted to the direct 
crudity of words, but she knew the penalty of disobedience : 
the moment her mother became a nuisance her mother would gO. 


” 









| 
People had prophesied disaster from \ 
this inclusion of a mother-in-law in 

Julian Birk’s household, but he had iM eS 
only smiled. He had all a strong : 
man’s exultation in the use of his 
strength, and results had justified his confidence. Mrs. Conigrave 
gave no trouble, and his wife, who as Ida Conigrave had been the 
proudest, the most unapproachable of penniless beauties, was 
completely, gracefully submissive. He had been able, without 
the least friction, to make it plain that he must be master in 
his own house. So, during the two or three seconds that Ida 
hesitated, he could afford to wait confidently. When she 
turned it was with a little flush and start. 

“ Well, you must be very tired, Julian,” she said, hurriedly, 
and led the way to their rooms. 

As usual, he had won. He felt a moment’s quiet satisfac 
tion. Of course, he was always ready to allow Ida to do anything 
in reason, but on the question of her mother it was necessary to 
be firm. Once relax the unspoken rule that she did not see Mrs. 
Conigrave during the few hours he was at home, and there would 
be nv limit to the encroachments of invalidism. 

“ Yes,”” he answered, as he opened his dressing-room door, 
“ T’m tired. But I’m going to have a day’s golf to-morrew, so 
I shall have to be up at the usual time.” . 

“Very well,” Ida agreed, as she lifted her face for his 
good-night kiss. 

He lingered an instant in the doorway. After all, she was 
never troublesome, and the dinner had gone without a hitch. 
He was proud of her, and she deserved some reward. 

“ You ought to have a day off, too, Ida,’”’ he said, good- 
humouredly. “I'll write you a cheque in the morning, so that 
you can go and have your fling at the sales. There are always 
sales, aren’t there ?”’ 

“ An extra bone for a good dog,” she thought, drearily, but 
her expression did not alter; she possessed all the armoured 
self-control of the vanquished. 

“ Always,” she said, smiling. ‘‘ Thank you, Julian.” 


“ Mrs. Birk upstairs, Emily ? ” 

“ Yes, sir; with Mrs. Conigrave.” 

‘“ Just go up and say I’m home, will you ?’ 

* Tes. on.” 

Julian made his way as usual to the smoking-room. Of 
course, there was no tea yet ; it was barely four o'clock, and he 
had given no notice of his early arrival. But there was a cheerful 
fire, and he stretched himself luxuriously in his armchair, facing 
the long windows. On his left was the fire; on his right the 
door. The fog which had driven him home early from the links 
was gently and resistlessly filtering into the room through a 
hundred invisible crevices. The slight haze accentuated his 
feeling of physical well-being ; he yawned comfortably. 

There was a sound. Without moving he could see Ida’s 
slim figure, in a white serge dress, as it was framed an instant 
in the parallelogram of light that the open door let in from the 
hall. Then she closed the door softly and came forward. At 
his chair she paused. He did not speak ; he was revelling in a 
delicious sense of drowsiness, and, besides, her quiet actions had 
given him the clue to her thought ; she fancied he was asleep. 
Well, if she did ? He was curious to know what she would do. 
Would she venture, after his message, to leave him, and go back 
to her mother ? He never ceased to derive pleasure from tests 
such as this of his ascendancy. 

She stood a moment uncertain ; then slowly she moved to 
the nearest window and looked out at the thick, white wall of 
fog. For an instant he smiled to himself, well pleased ; then his 
sense of uncertainty returned like a cloud. She had come, indeed 
at his summons, and she had stayed; but was she really glad 
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to see him, as he was to see her? He could never tell. He saw 
himself suddenly as a wanderer through the palace of her life, 
where all the visible doors stood open to him, but where some 
invisible sanctuary of the spirit remained barred, because hidden. 
Wasitso? Was there a secret spring, untouched all these years ? 
Was there even a sanctuary? He groped and stumbled, as it 
seemed for hours, in a maze of supposition. The sound of her 
voice came as a relief 

“It’s over,” she said, and the words reached him with a 
curious, gramophonic effect of distance. 

(‘‘ The fog,” he remembered.) 

“ What is?” he asked. There was the same quality in his 
own voice, he noticed. 

Ida raised her arms in a tired gesture to her head, and let 
them drop again. “‘ She died in the night, as I always knew she 
would. If she called, I didn’t hear; if she suffered, I couldn't 
help. Mother! Oh, mother!” 

He felt a shock of surprise. 
night, Ida? Why wasn’t I told ? 

Her strange laugh fell like an icicle into the gloom. ‘‘ How 
could you be? Don’t we sleep at the other side of the house ? 
Do you ever let me see her before you go out ? I found her dead 
after you had gone.” 

He was silent from sheer amazement—less at what she said 
than at her manner of saying it. Moreover, she had turned 
towards the door ; she was actually going like that! He roused 
himself, 

‘* My dear Ida, I must really ask you to stay long enough 
to tell me the details.”’ 

When he spoke with that calculated frigidity he was accus- 
tomed to meet with swift yielding. Yet now she answered with 
a kind of careless weariness. 

“There are no details. She died of heart failure, as we 
always knew she would Of course, I’m staying for the 
funeral.”’ 

Of course she was staying for 

His mind refused to grasp the inference. He stared at her 
back, wishing she would turn round, but already so much shaken 
in his sense of dominionship that he dared not ask it for fear of 
a refusal 

“ What do you mean, Ida?” he asked. 

“ That I’m going as soon as it’s over.” 

Still he groped for some other possible explanation 

“ For a change, you mean ?”’ 

* If you like to put it so-—yes, for a change.” 

Her voice was faintly ironical. He made a last effort to 
re-adjust their positions. 

“T’m afraid you'll have to wait. I can’t get away this 
week, nor, most likely, next.” 

“If you could,” she answered, “ it wouldn’t be a change, 
would it 

He perceived with startling suddenness that it was wat 
between them. 

“ Tell me what you're driving at,”’ he commanded. 

She turned, and in spite of the dusk and the fog he could 
see her face plainly by the light of the fire. At some magic 
spring she had renewed her youth. In her eyes was again the 
proud, fearless light that had aroused in him, seven years before, 
the passion of the hunt. She should be his, he had sworn-—this 
haughty, untamed creature ; should answer to his call, bend to 
his will. And she had—for seven years. He had almost for- 
gotten the girl he had married. Yet here she stood again, as 
self-reliant, as unbroken as ever; no more his to control than 
the subtle white shapes of the invading fog. He knew that. 
even before she answered. Her eyes were fixed on him brood- 
ingly 

“ I could never pray,” she said, “ for the time to be either 
long or short. If it was short, I lost my mother ; if long, my 
whatever it is that makes us ourselves—mind, soul, spirit. Well, 
it has been seven years. My mother is dead, but I am still alive 
and myself. So, of course she made a gesture of finality 

“ Of course what ?”’ he demanded, angrily. 

“ | leave you.” 

“ Really, Ida, what nonsense is this? And what connec- 
tion has it with your mother ?’ 

Every connection. I married you for her sake. I made 
her think I loved you—you, whom | ” she broke off, and a 
smile curved her lips. “ Why, no,” she said, wonderingly, 
‘I don’t hate you any more. I suppose it’s never really hate 
when you're free to hate. It’s when you have to cover the 
blackness in your soul with the smile on your lips—well, never 
mind ; it’s over. Did you ever love your mother? I have 
often wondered. Mine gave her body to be broken all her life 
that mine might be shielded, and when there was no other way 
I gave mine for her. She has died in peace ; it has only been 
seven years; I am glad I wasn’t a coward " 


‘Your mother died in the 
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Her voice died away. His amazement was too profound 
for words. In all the seven years he had never guessed that 
this was what lay beneath the surface in his home, never sus- 
pected the chasm that yawned for him behind Mrs. Conigrave’s 
frail body. And now it was too late Was it? The 
fighting impulse stirred in him. 

“ Breaking a contract isn’t as easy as you seem to imagine,” 
he said, dryly. “‘ You have no cause of complaint against me : 
the law will be on my side.” 

She nodded. ‘“‘ Oh, yes; you've never beaten me. I shall 
go away, and then, if you like, you can make me come back. 
But I should go again and again, and you would tire first of 
being laughed at.” 

He changed his ground. ‘“‘ Have you weighed the inevitable 
scandal ? That, at least, you will admit, is likely to fall most 
heavily on the woman.” 

She gave him a glance of gentle surprise. ‘‘ But it isn’t 
the fear of scandal that could have kept me with you seven 
years.” 

He winced and hit back. “ No, but apparently it is the 
things I could give you—the easy days, the fine feathers, the 
comforts and luxuries of life. Have you considered giving these 
up, or are you relying on my generosity ? Because, if you do 
it, you must clearly understand you are going to be a pauper.” 

It seemed that he could not sting her. “Poor,” she 
corrected ; “never again a pauper. Don’t you really under- 
stand, Julian? I didn’t marry you as a way of earning my own 
living, but my mother’s. Now she is not here, I prefer to earn 
my own in another way.”’ 

In a tumult of baffled anger he searched his mind for the 
cord that could hold her. If only there had been a child! 
Failing that, he could think of no fetters stronger than the three 
she had snapped with a word. Yet he could not believe he had 
lost all hold on her just because her mother was dead. 

“Whatever your reasons,” he said, “ you married me; 
you can’t get out of that.” 

“Yes,” she admitted, “ we're married; only you never 
made me yours.” She looked beyond him wistfully. “ And 
yet,’ she said, almost involuntarily, “it wouldn’t have been 
hard, I think. A little tenderness, a kind thought or word now 
and then for her—and I should have been your slave now. But 
it never came.” 

‘ You didn’t say—I never guessed you felt it like that 

“ How dared I say? You'd have sent her away if I’d made 
any trouble. Wouldn’t you ?—wouldn’t you ? ’ 

He could not meet her eyes. “ You're still my wife,” he 
repeated. ‘‘ It’s your duty to obey me.” 

She smiled faintly. “ I suppose it is hard for you to realise,” 
she mused ; “ you've been master so long now, haven’t you ? 
Only you've never known the secret of your mastery. You 
thought it was sex and marriage and money, and things of that 
sort. And it never was. It was love—my love for my mother. 
Don’t you know that’s the only real mastery there ever is, for 
man or woman ? ” 

Yes, he knew. Now she told him, he knew. And the 
knowledge became on the instant an integral part of his being ; 
he was born to a new truth; a veil in the temple of his spirit 
was rent for ever, and for ever he would see more clearly because 
of it. 

Yet he sat silent and motionless. Why had he not known 
in time ? That was the thought that awoke in him a sullen sense 
of injustice. Why had he been denied that power of putting 
himself in the place of another which is imagination ? He had 
thought she was happy enough, that a man had a right to set 
his house in what order he chose, that a woman secretly rejoiced 
to meet her master. ‘‘ The brute of her dreams ’’—he remembered 
the chance, jesting phrase as it had fallen from Ida’s lips once, 
before they were married. How it stung now! And it was too 
late ; he could not keep her. Now, when he knew at last what 
she might have been to him, he could never make her understand. 
The time had gone by ; her mother was dead. 

There was a sound of footsteps, and a sudden glare. A 
servant had entered and turned on the light. 

“If you please, ’m”’—she caught sight of her master and 
immediately began again—"“ if you please, sir, shall I bring tea 
at once or at five ?’ 

Julian looked at her in a bewildered way. Ida came swiftly 
forward. 

“Hush, Emily! Mr. Birk came in tired, and was resting. 
Would you like tea now, Julian ? ” 

“Yes, please,” he said, mechanically. His eyes were fixed 
on her white dress. 

Emily went out. 

“ Have I really been asleep ? ’’ he asked, slowly. 

“I think so ; you didn’t move when I came in.” 

“ How long ago is that ? ” 
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She glanced at the clock. ‘‘ About twenty minutes, I 
should think.” 

‘“‘ Did you speak to me ? ’ 

“No.” 

“ Not at all ? 

His insistence puzzled her. ‘* Not at all, till Emily came in.” 


” 


” 


‘“ What were you doing before, Ida ? 
She hesitated. 

“ Please don’t think me interfering,” he added, quickly. 
you'd rather not tell me " 

“Oh, no!” she disclaimed, in haste. It was not the 
question but the apology for it that startled her. “ I was only 
thinking, Julian.” 

‘“ About your mother ? ’ 

“ Ye—es, partly.” Her tone was deprecating. 

“« She’s worse ?”’ 

“She’s had one of her bad days. But how about you ? 
The fog has spoilt your day ? ”’ 

He leaned forward ; she noticed that he shivered a little. 

“Have you caught a chill, Julian? Can I get you any- 
thing ?”’ 

He looked up. “ Ida,” he said, slowly, “ if I was asleep, I 
dreamt it. If I wasn’t, I—heard what you thought. In any 
case, I know.” 

“You heard what I——-?” For a moment the words 
seemed to her without meaning. Then she started. “ Julian?” 
she questioned, tremulously. 

But he had a question which took precedence of all others. 
“Tt was only thoughts, Ida, wasn’t it? She’s not dead ? ”’ 

“No! no!” she cried. ‘Only she was worse to-day ; 
somehow, standing here, I began thinking 

“ Thank God!” 

There was a silence. The strangeness of what they were 
saying came swiftly home to her. He saw that she was terrified. 

’ “Don’t be frightened,” he said, at last. ‘‘ Of course it’s 
queer, but not quite as wonderful as you think. You see, I’ve 
always been puzzled by the way you seemed to—to escape me. 
And then, I was either asleep or half asleep, and you were think- 
ing, | suppose, intensely ? ” 

She nodded, and he was silent a while, musing. 

“No, not so wonderful,” he added. “ I always knew there 
was something ; it’s only that at last I’ve found out what.” 

The terror in her eyes did not abate. He realised, with 
a sickening stab of shame, that it was not the curious manne 
of his discovery which engrossed her, but its material results ; 
she thought that now he would send her mother away. 

“Tda!”’ It was all he could find to say. “ Ida!’ 

She dared not take comfort from it. ‘I am very sorry! 
I will never do it again! 
Please, please forgive me!” 
she panted, abasing herself un- 
reservedly before the power 
that was his—the power of 
food and shelter and peace of 
mind for her mother. 

It cut him like a whip. 
How had he failed, all these 
years, to see? How had he 
been content with so purely 
physical a mastery ? He looked 
back at himself as at a stranger. 
Then, with a thrill of joy, he 
remembered that perhaps, after 
all, it was not yet too late. 
He stood up. 

“T am going out,” he 
said, gently. ‘* You will want 
to be with her.” 

“ Oh, no!”’ she protested. 
“It’s really all right; she’s 
fallen asleep. Of course, I’ll 
have tea here, as usual. Please 
don’t go.” 

Through the nervous 
phrases ran her abiding terror ; 
how was he going to punish 
her ? 

He whitened. “Ida, will 
you try to believe me?” His 
words fell with a slow, pain- 
ful sincerity. “I’m going to 
the club simply to be out 
ol the way, simply to do 
something to help. And 
this thing that’s happened 
if I could tell you how glad 
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She listened uncomprehendingly. 

“Don't you see?” he urged, and his voice trembled a 
little. ‘‘ It—it has given me another chance.”’ 

And then, in a flash of intuition, she understood. She 
drew a quivering breath, and looked at him. There was to be 
a new heaven and a new earth, and it was for her to lay the 
foundation-stone, if she chose. . 

“You needn’t go,” she said, in a low voice; 
is really asleep.” 

He would not meet her eyes as he pushed back his chair. 
“Oh, I'd better,” he insisted, shame-facedly. 

* Julian !”’ 

She was leaning against the door he had to pass, and he 
looked up. He caught his breath as she smiled across at him. 
For in her eyes was again the light he had seen or dreamed in 
the dusk; he had not quenched it; it had only been veiled. 
She was still there—the spirit of her—virgin, untamed, divinely 
free, and she had shown him the weapon that could make her 
his. , 

As she came towards him her chin was tilted to a new, 
delicious angle of defiance. 

“ You shan’t go!”’ she declared, and laughed, unsteadily. 

So, with his wife’s first challenge of his will, Julian Birk 
knew that some day, after all, he was to be master in his own 
house. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


SPRINGTIME IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 


mother 


N these latter days, when the last word on gardening may 
well be thought to have been spoken, there are still 
opportunities untold of enriching the natural beauties of 
our villages by a more reverent care of our churchyards. 
There is no spot to which the traveller turns his steps 

more surely than to the village church, no building which can 
vie with it in interest both for the passer-by and for the native, 
none round which cling associations more strong or more sacred. 
And yet, in spite of the sentiment which is inseparable from our 
village churches, it is not uncommon to this day to find the 
churchyards which lie around them objects of little interest, 
if not of positive neglect. There are few of them which do not 
possess some natural advantages. 

Oftentimes they lie out on the face of a sunny hill, up which 
winds the path, which will be dotted on Sunday morning with 
tiny groups of villagers obeying the call of the tinkling bell 
summoning them by wicket and stile to the church on the hill- 
top. Or it may be that the village church lies low, nestling in 
the midst of the hamlet, and 
the sun as it slants down to 
kiss the mouldering heaps, 
where the quiet dead are 
laid, finds its way to earth 
through branches of imme- 
morial Elm or darkling Yew. 
It may be that there is little 
else legible on the head-stone 
save the skull and crossbones 
of a past age, yet the stone 
will be brown and _ golden 
with the tender lichens which 
cling to it, or the head-rail, 
which for half a century has 
lost its lettering, has been 
draped and mantled with 
the little Ivy shoots which 
have _ twined themselves 
round it. 

Nature is always beau- 
tiful to those who have eyes 
to read her work ; but in our 
churchyards, where her touch 
has always in it something of 
sadness, much can be done 
in the springtime of the year 
to accentuate the note of 
triumph which the season 
brings by strewing the grass 
thickly with early spring 
blossoms—"‘‘ their joyful gaze 
rendering the air. with 
praise a 

What more joyful su 
prise than to find on a 
drear February morning 
the golden, green - ruffed 
Aconites rioting among the 
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A WELL-PLANTED 


roots of an old Elm tree—hardy little blooms, careless alike of 
biting cold or barren soil, sturdy, unabashed, undefeated. 
Leave them alone! they will triumph over all hardships! 


And further on, where the soil runs deep and loamy, you will 
plant your Snowdrops, not singly or in lines, but in great, broad 
patches—not in the full sun, for little maids need but 
slight wooing to induce them to put out their winsome charms ; 
let them ever be where the sun shall be a shy lover flickering 
through the high tree branches to kiss their pale faces beneath. 
If so be that the churchyard possesses some stately Cedar or 
Yew, let them lie hard by in the shadow of it, and in the early 
spring dusk they will seem like pale ghosts which have come 
forth from the neighbouring darkness to flit hand in hand over 
the grey-green turf. 

But | am forgetting the Crocus, my little forward friend, 
who never fails me, but who for a whole month cheers and warms 
the heart chilled by the frosts of winter. There is no modesty 
about you and your kin; you love to flaunt on a warm bank, 
like mountebanks at a village fair, clad in your yellow and white 
and purple hosen, clamouring with open throat to attract the 
attention of the passer-by. How the little children love you 
there is no mystery, no complexity about you—with your 
frankness and honesty you appeal to all hearts. Do not lurk 
there unde riot in troops over the forgotten 
graves, over that bare patch and down the next ridge, purple 
and golden and white, in great and little companies ; link up 
your arms and make the sward to glow as it were a prism in 
which all the sun's rays have been pent up. And now April 
is upon us, and where the little Crocus heads once proclaimed 
their the grey spearheads piercing the ground, 
and | know ere long the Daffodils will be nodding their heads 
to every passing breeze. The wind comes sighing over the church 
tower ‘‘ Oh this mystery of life and death,’ and you will bend 
your heads and say, ‘“ We know it, we know it.” And I see 
you in your countless thousands, and you speak to me of myriads 
ol angels standing so strong and so compassionate, with sad 
eyes downcast, pondering over mysteries which they cannot 
look into. 

You are ever dear to me, for, though you cannot fathom 
the sorrow of the love that sleeps beneath your feet, you are 
very, very sad for those who are left behind. 
comes over my garden of the dead. 


these 


the tree shadows : 


messave | see 


One last change 
On tall, stiff stalks, erect 
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and proud, above the flowering grasses tower Tulips, scarlet, 
white and pink, protesting against the mantle of green which 
would fain clothe them round. 

May has done her work, and it would seem as though hands, 
uplifted and invisible, were bearing aloft these chalices of flame 
and gold that they may not be engulfed in the rich verdure 
with which Nature is clad. But your work is done, dear flowers 
of spring, and you have taught us that God’s Acre is not the 
chamber of Death but the anteroom of Eternity, whence some 
of the blossoms have been scattered into this outer chamber. 
For they will come each year, long after the hands which planted 
and tended you are cold in death, the little children leading thei 
mothers by the hand, the labourer as he passes to his toil with 
the breath of spring crisp on his cheek, the maiden with het 
lover, and old age, to whom not quite all is vanity, and you will 
preach to them year after year that even here in the midst of 
Death there is Life. JoceLyn J. ANTROBUS. 

Puke STAR-PFLOWERED MAGNOLIA 
OUITI 


white 


distinct in 
Magnolia 
gardens 


appearance and habit from others of 
stellata, 
to 


shrub 


its kin is the snow 


which is now opening its star-shaped blossoms in 
branching habit this 
for filling beds, particularly 
Hollies, or other dusky-hued evergreens can be 
Such a background tends to emphasise the 
at this Like ot 


iates well-drained soil that 


our Owing its dwarf and tree pigmy 


Magnolia is an ideal large lawn where 


a background of Cedars, Yews 
secured 


the 


snow-like whiteness ol 
Magnolia stellata 


dressing of leaf-soi! 


blossoms 
ippres 
or peat added to it 
the 


season others its family 


has had a rather heavy 
Unfortunately, owing to the blossoms opening so early in 


spring, they are often damaged by late frosts, and for this reason this shrul 


does not find favour with many It is exceptionally free-flowering, and well 
grown bushes are each year at this season temporarily transformed into miniature 
white rhe long, 
larger-flowered and 
will be 
Japan, and except 
stated, 


before 


mountains of snow 
like, quite different from those 
better-known Magnolias, but the 
the of stamens It is 
liable 
in this country 


delicious fragrance ribbon 
of the 
carminge 


purity and 


reflexing petals are 


characteristit tinge found in 


central boss a native that the 


blossoms hardy 


as alre ady 
lifted just 


sufficient space 


are to be damaged by frost is quit 


Good specimens may be 
and planted out in the 


the flowers open 


greenhouse where is available, or the 


may be accommodated in large pots or 
the 


tubs If well watered they appear to 


scarcely notice disturbance, and will give a splendid display of flowers fot 


several weeks 
Tur 


Tue WATER-LILY 


Among those species of Tulips which find a home in at least a few garden 


in this country, none is more beautiful and interesting than the Water-lily 
rulip. It is known to botanists by the rather unwieldy name of Tulipa 
kaufmanniana, and was introduced to this country from Turkestan in 1877 
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Comparea with other wild Tulips it ‘s not difficult to grow, and never looks 
better than when massed in beds or borders that are exposed to the sun for 
the greater part of the day. When closed, as they will be in shade, the chief 
beauty of the blossoms is hidden, and it is only when they are fully blown that 
the appropriateness of the popular name is revealed. The interior of the segments 
is creamy white, with a rich yellow zone at the base, while the outsides of the 
petals are heavily marked with vivid scarlet-crimson It is a variable flower, 
and in a group shown at the Royal Horticultural Society's exhibition held on 


March 28th the writer saw several blossoms the interiors of which were prettily 
blotched with bright scarlet. At least one distinct variety has been fixed 
and this is known as aurea. The grand colour of this, as its name implies, is 
rich golden vellow, and the exterior is flamed with bright scarlet In addition 
to its value as a unique plant in the outdoor garden, the Water-lily Tulip is an 
ideal flower when grown in pots or deep pans for the cold greenhouse. Bulbs 


are now sold by most hardy plant nurserymen, and a note should be made of 
this Tulip now, so that bulbs can be ordered in readiness for planting next 
autumn 

LUPINES IN THE GARDEN. 

Although regarded by many as old-fashioned and of little account in the 
garden, the Lupines in their several distinct types possess a quiet beauty that 
appeals to those with artistic tastes. The best-known Lupine is undoubtedly 
the perennial Lupinus polyphyllus, a plant with Palm-like leafage and erect 
spikes of dull biue flowers. Owing to the stiff, sentinel-like appearance of the 
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flower-spikes, this Lupine is usually planted to form bold masses in the border 
and when used in this way it is capable of creating an effect that is striking 
and often extremely beautiful During the last few vears several distinct and 
beautiful varieties of this old-fashioned plant have been raised, the best of all 


being that known as roseus As its name implies, the flowers of this are a 
beautiful shade of old rose, this varying somewhat in depth in different plants 
Another excellent new variety is Moerheimii, which has pink and white blossom 

In addition pure white and blue and white forms can be had, so that on the score 
of variety alone the perennial Lupines demand a place in our garden Not 
so well known are the annual Lupines, seeds of which may be sown outdoors 
now rhe best known of these is affinis, which attains a height of about nine 
inches and has deep blue flowers here are, however, others with yellow, 
white and blue, and white flowers respectively, the height of each being approxi 
mately the same as that of affinis rhe strong, pungent scent of the annual 
Lupines is objectionable to some, and for this reason they should not be grown 
very extensively. Of quite a different type to the perennial and annual Lupines 
is the beautiful Tree Lupine, Lupinus arboreus rhis is a sub-shrubby plant, 
and when well grown forms a large bush six feet in diameter and several feet 
high It has bright yellow, fragrant flowers, and is, during early summer, one 
of the most beautiful plants in the outdoor garden It is easily raised from seeds 
Phere is a white-flowered variety of it named Snow Oueen, but this rarely makes 
such a handsome shrub as the type. Unfortunately, in very severe winters these 
lree Lupines are liable to be badly injured, if not killed outright, by frost H 


MODERN PENCIL WORK. 


ENCIL drawing probably gives more true pleasure to 
the artist than any other exercise. As for the modest 
collector, who confines his attention to a well-filled 
portfolio, and does not aspire to a gallery of Van 
Dycks or a salon of the Barbizon masters, he, too, 

obtains a real enjoyment at an infinitely lesser outlay. To 
encourage the artist and attract the connoisseur a few well- 
known draughtsmen have founded the Pencil Society, which 
has recently held a most successful exhibition at Mr. W. B. 
Paterson's gallery. There are many good reasons why artists 
should be encouraged to exhibit such lighter examples of their 
skill. Soft crayon and pencil point give a suppleness of line 
which is seldom extracted from the brush. This in itself often 
enables an artist to work more characteristically on paper than 
on canvas. And again, the mood which lends itself to rapid 
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sketching is less ponderous, almost holiday in task. A man 
may struggle over a canvas for weeks until every breath of 
atmosphere has vanished from the pigments. Not every etching 
emerges triumphant from the fight between the metal and 
the graver. The laboured water-colour can be seen in 
any Bond Street gallery. A bad pencil sketch rarely sees 
the light. 

Pencil work is more intimate, a matter of a few hours, 
sometimes of a few minutes. If the result does not satisfy its 
creator, the sheet drops on the floor to take its place with 
other studio litter. This happens to most of the pencil 
sketches from the easel of the greatest genius of our day. 
And it is understood that the assistant who saves a single 
drawing from its doom will be asked to sever his connection 
with the master. This was not the rule of the artists of a 
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A PORTRAIT. 


our contemporaries, 
A good 
only be based upon 
sound technique, and 
this maxim seems to 
have guided the 
Pencil Society in 
forming its member 
ship, which includes 
some of the cleverest 
artists of the modern 
school. It is im 
possible to slur over 
difficulties with the 
pencil. Examine M1 
Hedley Fitton’s 
drawing of “St 

Pierre, 
probably a prelimi 
nary study for an 
etching It isa 
masterly archite 

tural drawing, the 
bold and free pencil 
line reproducing all 
the living spring of 
the stone vaulting, 
the severest test of 
an artist’s knowledge 


sketch can 


Limoges,” 


and capacity. Mr. 
F. Hamilton Jack- 
son's = Old Bridge, 


Vi ty belongs to 
another and more 
restrained method, 
but he clearly shows 
his pleasure in deal 
ing with a pictu 
resque composition. 
An artist who is 
in every way making 
a rapid advance is 
Mr. A. Carruthers 
Gould. His drawings 
are good and true, 
suggesting more than 
once the passing 
influence of the 
“ Liber Studiorum.”’ 
“Dunster Castle en 


t Spurrier.) 
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couple of 
centuries ago. 
The shops of 
the dealers 
still bulge 
with sketches 
mostly 
executed in 
the studios 
of the Italian 
de< adence 
Masters and 
pupils must 


have faith 
fully pre 
served every 


scrap of paper 
which carried 
a mark, and 
much of it is 
undeniably 
delightful in 
quality. 

But such 
relics concern 
the past. We, 
as Moliére 
observed, are 
the men of 
to-day, and 
out interest 
should be 
more largely 
concentrated 
upon the 
efforts of 
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Féte”’ is 
in many 
respects 
a Success, 
al though 
the strong 
sky is not 
helped by 
a curi 
ously in 
effective 
fore 
ground of 
crowded 
figures. 
Mr.Steven 
5 p urrier, 
himself 
theauthor 
of a help 
ful hand- 
book on 
draughts 
m anship, 
carries his 
theories 
into pra 
tice with 
a clever 
Por- 
trast,~ 


while Mr. 


Cecil 


\ 


King, 
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in 


“ HUGHIE.”’ 


(J ose bh Simpson.) 


Soho,” deals 


with a problem 


of artificial light across a darkening street which is always 


attractive. 


The joy of pencil work is its variety and scope. 


The Pencil 


Society is thoroughly representative of modern English work. 


(Cecil King.) 





to the Artists 


It includes Mr. 
George Belcher, one 
of the most brilliant 
humorists of the 
day, as well as 
Mr. J. A. Shepherd, 
whose _ studies of 
bird-life are inspired 
by Japan, and 
Mr. W. Strang, who 
has never 
his allegiance to 
Holbein. Two 
members who form 
a remarkable con 
trast are Sir Charles 
Holroyd and Mr. 
Joseph Simpson. 

Sir Charles Hol- 
royd was a pupil of 
Legros. His drawings 
and etchings recall 
the fact. He dwells 
upon every line with 
an abiding affection, 
as if he disliked re 
linquishing his task. 
His work carries a 
conviction that the 
treasures of the 
nation are safe under 
the guardianship of 
an eclectic and sym 
pathetic artist. Mr. 
Joseph Simpson is of 
a different nature. 
He scorns tradition 
and precedent, and 
would make a holo 
caust of everything 
which failed to 
appeal to him. At 
the Pencil Society he 
contributed a row of 
tiny but vivid 
portraits. His aim 
was reached with the 
utmost economy ol 
line and detail. A 
child’s head, an 
actress, a singer, 


foregone 
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a dancer, concise statements of facts, 
snap-shots of individuality registered 
by an eye which has vision for the 
essential alone—if Mr. Joseph Simpson 
were known only by these slight 
examples, he could be classed at once 
as an artist of the subtlest talent. 

The fascination of the best pencil 
drawing is in its revelation of artistic 
temperament. H. 5. 


THE GERMAN - 
, - PEASANT. 


N important report has been 
drawn up by Dr. J. Kaup 
which seems to show that 
the Germans are encounter- 
ing some of the difficulties 

that we have had to deal with during 
the last quarter of a century. The 
conclusion drawn by the writer is that 
the German peasant is deteriorating 
in physique. Other students have 
pointed this out on former occasions, 
and the recruiting for the Army from 
country districts shows that the men 
of the present generation are not so tall 
and strong as their predecessors. The 
facts cited are that between 1902 
and 1908 the percentage of physical 
efficients drawn from the agricultural 
class fell from 60°5 to 582; and this 
average covers the fact that in some 
districts deterioration is very much 
greater. 

The second point is the extra- 
ordinary infant mortality, which is 
much greater in Germany than in this 
country. Some of our readers may 
remember that this was touched upon 
some months ago by a statistician who 
read a paper before the Statistical 
Society, showing, among other things, 
that the heavy death-rate among 
children in Germany went far to neutral- 
ise the birth-rate. Not much progress 
has been made towards reducing it. 
In some districts it is still on the in- 
crease, while in Prussia and Thuringia 
the birth-rate itself is falling off. How 
is all this to be accounted for? One 
reason operates there just as it does 
here. This is, that the more lucrative 
careers open in the towns tempt many 
of the strongest and healthiest young 
men to quit the country and leave 
behind them the old, the feeble and the 
very young. 

But in addition Dr. Kaup attri 
butes the physical deterioration to 
a change in diet. The wholesome 
products of the soil on which the 
peasants were content to feed have b2en 
set aside in favour of cheap Colonial 
food, while alcohol is more consumed 
than it was. It would be interesting 
to obtain exact figures touching on 
drink. The light beer with which the 
typical German loves to regale himself 
is of a very low alcoholic grade ; but 
in the towns it has been noticed for 
some time that the consumption of 
cheap spirits is on the increase, though 
it ought not to be in a country which 
produces such excellent white wine 
and beer. But the same thing happens 
in this country. During the last fifty 
years the food of the average ploughman 
has undergone a complete change. 
Milk is a dear and scarce commodity 
in Germany, and the infant mortality 
is probably to be attributed in large 
—— to the use of cheap substitutes 
or it. 
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(Ff. Hamilton Jackson.) 
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OLD &NEW 


HAVENAGE is a Cotswold house of the right Cotswold 
type—-a fine example of the ample and skilled use of 
the excellent building materials of the district, of 
ashlar and rubble for its walls and windows, of stone 





tiles for its roof-covering and of oak for its interior 
fitment It lies in the South Cotswold region, near Tetbury 
town, but in the parish of Horsley. It has this in common with 
a vast number of old English homes, that it exhibits a variety 
of stvles. the handiwork of succeeding generations of owners 
It is usual nowadays to set the earliest possible date on such 
houses, even though remaining traces of such date are almost 
overwhelmed by later work, so that sash-windowed houses 
constantly appear in agents’ lists as “ genuine Tudor.” It would 
seem that the contrary principle rules at Chavenage, for there 
are portions of it that are earlier in style than the year which 
is set down as that of its erection The diamond-shaped labels 
that terminate the hood-moulding of its porch doorway have 
within them the initials “ E. S.”" and the date 1576, and we are 
therefore told that the house was built in the reign of Elizabeth 
by Edward Stephens of Eastington, near Stonehouse. Such 
dates of erection must not be taken as too literally true. Old 
time builders were always very proud of their work, and were 
convinced that what they did was quite superior to that which 
had gone before hey wished to be credited with the possession 
of a new house, not of an old one as we do now, and so it was 


— / 
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that a man who only partly erected and remodelled asserted 
himself as far as he could as the very originator of the whole 
house, although his “ rebuilding ’’ may have left quite as much of 
the older work as the “ restorations’”’ of recent times have done. 
The arched window of the Chavenage porch, with its full Gothic 
character, surely tells of the day when the Tudors first reached 
the throne. And there are other windows, more or less muti 
lated, situate here and there to the north of the porch, that lead 
one to suppose that Edward Stephens did not do more than deal 

perhaps somewhat drastically—with an existing building. 
Whether or no the lofty double-transomed windows of the hall 
lying south of the porch are his work it is difficult to determine. 
By 1576 the square-headed window light and the mullion with 
the ovolo moulding had almost replaced the arch - headed 
light and the hollow moulding that the Henry VIII. builders had 
inherited from the fifteenth century, though they had made the 
openings wider and the structure lighter than their forerunners. 
But English builders in retired spots were very conservative. 
Windows after the pattern of those of the Chavenage hall were 
certainly used at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, and it would 
not be surprising if Edward Stephens inserted them as late as 1576. 
What Chavenage was, and who lived there before his time, does 
not appear. It was merely part of the parish and manor of Horsley 
and had no separate history. The Horsley Manor had been given 
by the Conqueror to a foreign house of religion that afterwards 
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exchanged it for one in their own land belonging to the Priory 
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of Bruton in Somerset. To the monks of Bruton Chavenage 
thereafter belonged until the Dissolution, when it was one of 
the many properties granted to Sir Thomas Seymour, the younger 
brother of Queen Jane. When he lost his head and his estates 
under Edward VI., Chavenage passed to Sir Walter Dennis, the 
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owner of Dyrham, which lies south of Chavenage towards Bath. 
But Sir Walter seems to have made a mess of things, for Dyrham 
was sold to the Wynters of Lydney and Horsley to the Stephenses 
of Eastington. The latter were a family on the upward grade. 
Sheep-growing and wool-weaving were then the source of many 
local fortunes, and it is probably thus that the father of Edward 
Stephens made money, and that his descendants established 
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themselves upon many a neighbouring manor, for in the seven- 
teenth century there were not only Stephenses of Chavenage, 
but also of Sodbury and of Lypiat. Edward’s father was 
settled in the parish of Eastington, which lies between Horsley 
and Stroud. But he was probably a small man there, and it 
was left to Edward to purchase its manor as well as that of 
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Horsley. Which of the two he made his principal seat is not 
very clear. As he evidently did so much at Chavenage, he may 
have favoured that estate ; but when, a century or more after his 
time, Sir Robert Atkins wrote his History of Gloucestershire and 
illustrated it with engravings by Kip, it is Eastington, and not 
Chavenage, that is depicted. It is of later character than 
Chavenage and in the full Jacobean manner—a somewhat 
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square house, three storeyed, the wings so narrow and so slightly respect to the Rev. Robert, that ‘“ he resided at Chavenage.”’ 
projecting as to amount to little more than bays, and, there- Considering the zeal for the classic stvle in his time, we must be 
fore, very similar to the three-storeyed central porch, with thankful that he did not entirely remodel and new-sash the house. 
much strapwork enrichment But he certainly did a good deal 
to its door, windows and a of interior decoration and fit 


parapet. Very like'y, then, 
it was built by Edward's 
grandson, Nathaniel, whose 
mother, the daughter of 
a London haberdasher, may 
have added to the family 
fortunes, and whose grandson, 
another Nathaniel, it was that 
lived in the time of Sir Robert 
Atkins, who mentions his 
“very great Estate’”’ situate 
in various parts of Gloucester- 
shire. ‘‘A beautiful stone 
house near the church ”’ is the 
description that accompanies 
the picture of Eastington, and 
as Nathaniel Stephens is called 
“of Eastington,” he probably 
lived there, although, when we 
come to the paragraph on 
Horsley, we learn that the 
same Nathaniel “is the present 
Lord of the Manor and has a 
pleasant seat with delightful 
prospects on Wiltshire at 
Chavenage in’ this parish.” 
Moreover, traces of work of 
Nathaniel’s day—of which the 
gate- piers and _beautifullv- 
sculptured urns of the entrance 
are an example—prove that 
Chavenage was by no means 
neglected while he was its lord. 
He was followed in ownership 
by two of his sons, of whom 
the younger one, the Rev 
Robert Stephens, who suc- 


ting, some of which remains 
Such is the mantel-piece in 
Chippendale’s ‘‘ Chinese ”’ style 
now in the library. It has all 
the extravagance of outline 
and of motif that characterises 
this manner. At the top of 
the overmantel is a laughing 
Chinaman, and from him spring 
a mass of tortured scrolls and 
ornament that terminate with 
pomegranates and pine-apples. 
It is quite small, but has all 
the quality of the greater 
examples of its day, such as 
we find at Childwickbury and 
Claydon It is evident that 
some of the Rev. Robert's 
successors were more zealous 
improvers than he was, for 
there are many traces of 
meddling in the Victorian 
Gothic manner, and the south 
front is by no means so excel 
lent and untouched an example 
of the times of Elizabeth as 
the east side. A straight way 
in from the road brings us to 
the porch, the central feature 
of a typical E-shaped building. 
On the left the space is occu 
pied by the lofty windows ot 
the hall: but they are not 
repeated on the right-hand 
side, as they so often were by 
Elizabethan designers in order 
to gain complete symmetry at 
ceeded in 1725, was still alive the expense of architectural 
when Rudder published his ” honesty. It will be remem- 
account of Gloucestershire in ) bered that at Kirby and at 
779, and mentioned, with Conyrich* THE HALL CHIMNEY-PIECE. “CL Wiston the hall windows are 
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exactly balanced by _ similar 
ones on the other side of the 
porch, although a floor bisects 
them and they only light 
subsidiary rooms But at 
Chavenage we find in this 
position odd windows eccen- 
trically placed and of different 
shapes and sizes. From some 
of these the mullioning has 
been removed; but what re 
mains of the window-framing 
implies an early date, and 
favours the view that Edward 
Stephens did not do more than 
remodel the existing house, 
and left the northern portion, 
containing the offices, a good 
deal as he found it. Entering 
by the porch, we meet with the 
arrangement usual in late 
medieval houses and con- 
tinuing into Elizabeth’s reign. 
We enter a _ passage with 
kitchen and buttery doors to 
the right, and on the left arched 
ways into the hall through 
an oak screen supporting a 
minstrel gallery. This screen 
and gallery have no doubt 
been very seriously tampered 
with, and neo-Gothic work 
appear,rs on the upper part. 
Sut except that the openings 
have been increased in num- 
ber by the removal of panel- 
ling, the lower part, with its 
uprights and round arches, is 


probably much as it was placed here by Edward Stephens or 
his immediate successors. He died in 1597, and was succeeded 
by his son, Richard, whose first wife was a St. Loe, and the 
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arms of this family, impaled 
by those of Stephens, appear 
on the hall mantel-piece. This 
as well as its design, prove it to 
be later than the date on the 
porch. Its comparatively re- 
strained and pure classic style 
its fruit swag and _ bay-leaf 
wreath, show the influence of 
Inigo Jones, and but for the 
heraldry we should be inclined 
to place it after Richard’s death 
in 1608. The two principal 
shields—those on each side of 
the large wreathed medallion 
of black marble—must be those 
of the man who erected it. On 
the right Stephens impales St. 
Loe as borne by one branch of 
that family. On the left the 
impaled arms are similar to, 
though not identical with, 
those of one or two families 
named Stone, flourishing in 
the seventeenth century. Now 
Richard Stephens’s second 
wife was the _ co-heir of 
John Stone, the London citi- 
zen and haberdasher already 
referred to. His entire fortune 
seems to have been absorbed by 
the Stephenses, for Richard's 
younger brother, Thomas, 
married his other daughter 
and was the ancestor of the 
Sodbury and Lypiat branches 
of the family. Thomas had 


been bred to the law and 
was attorney to James II.’s sons, Henry and Charles. Such an 
appointment implies views as to the Royal prerogative that 
were not shared by his nephew, Nathaniel, who ruled at Chavenage 
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from 1608 to 1660, and whom we 


have set down as the 
probable builder of Eastington. 


He was a strong Parliamen- 
tarian, and represented his county in the House of Commons. 
It would seem that he was a man whose opinion and counten 
ance were considered of importance by the leading men of 
the Puritan party. He belonged to the moderate section that 
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objected to extreme measures. But Cromwell, to whom he was 
(listantly connected, sought to bring him round to his views, and 
we read that he sent his son-in-law, Ireton, “ to Chavenage 
it Christmas 1648 to persuade him to consent to the King’s 
removal,’ and aided by the arguments of his 


second 
Robert, succeeded in overcoming his scruples 


An apparition 


son, 
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of his father’s spirit is said to have warned Nathaniel to have no 
share in the regicide, and a stern denunciation by his daughter, 
Abigail, for his weakness in yielding, is said to have contained 
a prophecy of the extinction of his race in punishment of his 
treason. However this may have been, Stephens sickened soon 


after the murder of the King, and when, after a lingering illness, 
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and deeply mortified at his share in the ghastly business, he 
died, tradition asserts that a coach 
arrayed in royal robes, drew 


driven by a headless man 
up at the door of Chavenage to 
receive his wraith.’’ Probably the whole of this tradition 1s as 
imaginary as the local that makes the ghost of the 


beheaded King a not infrequent visitor at the house. But if the 
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first part of it be 
true, poor Nathaniel 
Stephens’s illne Was 
lingering indeed al 
he lived on for eleven 
vears. There is much 
at Chavenage that 
must be of his time. 


Some ol the panels of 
Flemish glass that so 
charmingly embellish 
the of the 
porch and of the hall 


windows 
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low carved st rap- 
work on their shafts 
and Corinthian capi- 
tals supporting an 
entablature, which 
has a slightly 
carved frieze. Che 
carved portions of 
the room are gilt, 
and very likely this 
represents the 
original intention, as 
it was a_ ftavourite 


also 


are dated within the method of  enrich- 
period of his posses ing oak work under 
sion Others, how Charles I. The 
evel are later the south front, of 
vear 1693 being re men which this room 
corded on one of them ‘ forms part, presents 

© that the whole Copyright. THREE CENTURIES OF USE. COUNTRY LIFE.” 4 very haphazard 
collection may be a though quite pic- 
later insertion. The tapestry that remains in the house may also be turesque, congeries of buildings of different periods. Eastward 
i little after his time. We find the remains of a much-cut-about lies the old house with various accretions, such as later 


set in the room that General Ireton is said to have occupied, 
through which the room called after Cromwell is reached. The 
latter is hung with tapestry in much better preservation, of the 
kind called “ forest work.” frees and landscape in which 
blue, green and yellow predominate are framed with fine borders 
of flower scrolls and wreaths, with vases and cartouches such as 
wrought at Mortlake in Charles I.’s reign, but also in the 
of his With greater certainty may attri 
bute the wainscoting of one of the south rooms, now the draw 
ing-room, to Nicholas Stephens, for one of the panels bears the 
date 1627. At the same time, it must be admitted that the room 
has been in more recent times a good deal altered and rearranged. 
It was then used as a dining-room, and a sideboard recess was 
contrived, breaking the line of the original wainscoting Sut 
there can be no doubt that the panelling at the back of it is part 
of the original lining of the room Che four figures on pedestals 
in the arcaded panels are delightful, and it is above these that a 
panel designed as a scrollwork tree contains the date at its foot. 
lhe general scheme of the room is of oak wainscoting reaching from 
floor to ceiling, divided up into sections by twin pilasters, having 
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bay windows, while a little garden porch has a diminutive 
squint window—about three inches wide and nine inches high 

of Gothic character, exactly placed so as to frame a view 
of Beverstone Castle, which lies a mile off. The knocker on 
the door of this porch is an example of the excellent forged work 
which local Cotswold smiths were wont to produce for all such 
metal adjuncts to houses. The most westerly of the south 
buildings is a private chapel, to which a massive and command- 
ing tower gives the appearance of a parish church. This tower 
is a structure of excellent general form, but of rather strangely 
assorted detail. Ancient window tracery and other ornate 
fragments have been plentifully and rather eccentrically intro 
duced. The effect, however, very pleasing. The whole 
material is good in itself, is well put together and has assumed the 
mellow tone of Between the house and the chapel there 
lay a gap which has now been almost entirely filled in with a 
wing built by the present owner, under the advice of Mr. Seth 
Smith, half-a-dozen years ago. The exterior has been designed 
to harmonise with the older work, and there is much that is 
clever and commendable within. For instance, where a large 
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dining-room occupies much of the ground- 


floor space ot the new building. 


Much good 


old furniture has been placed here. 


two Court cupboards, the one not illustrated. 
if not so important and decorative, has good 


Of the 





original hinges and handles, and is altogether in { } 


very untouched condition. 


The same descrip- 
tion certainly applies to a very interesting rs { 
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in the world, and with his wife 

and an unmarried daughter he 
7a ORGINAL WORK lives as happily as need be. 
Cm ALTCTATIONS ABOUT 1664 He still keeps an easy nag, 
Rost PARTS PROBABLY REBUILT 1664 the present of an old master, 
whereon he takes the air now 
and again ; and in winter you 
‘. may see him on fine days at 
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chest, having four arcaded panels in its front. \ convenient meets, when he 
Incised in the plain centre of : i ~z loves to look upon the hounds 
these are the words, FEARE H i ua that once answered so briskly 
Gop, the initials PC. and the ~—epemaeenien a] to his voice and horn, to ex 
dates 1594 and 1621. rhe ru ra change a cheery word with a 
addition of well-designed and BUTLERS hy score or two of old friends, to 
well-furnished new rooms ROOM: PANTRY |S RVANTS — see a fox found and to f i V 
— wonp DINING ROOM rn | HALL KITCHEN i a ane Oo OLOY 

and the judicious overhauling STRONG Me roe the hunt in sedater fashion than 
of the old house, have made ‘ i # was his wont during the active 

: bp YAR as his we 8 
—— : Rosny liveable - 7 - ht part of his career. On a win 
and dignified home, retaining i saz r’s eve y ; : sate 
an l g pace se “ -_ _ =F, ter ; vening, a he is seated 
as _ y — : : i Room ra = mR ge! — - our, a = 
u avour of old English , with the old huntsman recalls 
country life. This is, perhaps, | oe 5 — ; : the stirring memories of many 
most completely tasted when f OLD AM ROC oe 3 a rousing chase. He has an 
: : T DINING HALL 
» acks are vi: acd. ‘Te BOOTS vocelle » , ‘ eo 
the ba ks ire visite l Phere 4 cacuad . excellent memory, and, like 
is nothing specially architec- —— the war-worn soldier, he loves 
tural about the north side of to recount to an intimate the 
the house. It is a piece of 1 - LD details of many a memorabl 
5 se. é >ce ol f *Lalls ‘ oe “more e 
unconscious grouping of which 4 KITCHEN achievement. Like all brave 
a huge exterior chimney, such 4 aoe men, he is essentially modest ; 
he j . 


as kitchens were wont to 


have, is the most marked lll 
feature. Very likely there was ; ORAWING 
oe < » % os , ROOM LIBRARY 
originally no dividing wall - 
between this side of the house | 


a 


and the great farmery, with 
its ample stone- built and 
stone-roofed barns and shed 
ding. When Edward Stephens 
flourished it was no longer 
the practice (which had 
originated for purposes of safety and defence) to reach the 
inner court, where the house stood, through an outer court 
round which the stable and farm buildings were grouped. 
But the buildings were still placed close to and in connection 
with the house. A single great yard, on to which the back 
door opened, was environed by the ‘“ buildings of office’ of 
every kind Chavenage offers a most striking and picturesque 
example of this on a large scale, marred only by a few modern 
corrugated sheet interpolations. Remove these, and every- 
thing, including the pigsties, is at once beautiful and 
archeological. It is old Cotswold work performed to satisfy 
the requirements of old Cotswold life. It should be handled 
with sympathy and preserved with care. be 


THE RETIRED , 
HUNTSMAN. 


F all the inhabitants of the country-side there is none 
more deserving the admiration and esteem of his 
fellows than the old huntsman, who, having finally 
retired from the stirring pursuits of the field, has 
hung up his cap and betaken himself to a well- 

earned and honourable repose. The old man has proved his 
mettle in many hundreds of campaigns ; the conduct, skill and 
character which placed him in the position he occupied as hunts- 
man had long set him on a pinnacle of his own; and now, in 
the mellow evening of his life, he holds securely a high place 
in the little republic of his village. 

Sometimes you will find him settled at a comfortable, old- 
fashioned inn,-where you may be sure his rule will be orderly 
and precise, for the old man hates drunkenness and is not 
tolerant of tumult and disorder. He will take his glass with an 
old friend cheerfully enough, but from the very nature of his 
business, which required a clear head and sound nerves, the good 
huntsman is always upon the side of sobriety, and long habit 
has fixed that quality firmly in his scheme of living. But 
oftener you will find him retired into a comfortable little house 
or cottage of his own, where, with a few acres of land, a garden, 
a cow or two and a bit of stabling, he enjoys the well-earned 
Indian summer of his career in peace and comfort. Monetarily 
he is free from care. He has always been upon the saving side, 
and when he retired from active service he was presented with 
a purse of perhaps five hundred or even seven hundred 
pounds, and a silver cup with a suitable inscription. He has 
Sufficient for his modest wants ; his family are all but one out 
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he is very just withal, and if 
he knows you well will point 
Al out where in the crisis of a 
hunt his own judgment was 
at fault, or where the blun 
dering of a too eager whip or 
the over-zeal of a good sports 
man lost him his fox. 





* FEET 
No man in all broad 
Ingland has better earned 
his wages and his repose 


than this retired veteran. His calling is, in truth, one of 
the most exacting and most arduous that a man can be 
called upon to pursue, It has been well said that a pertect 
huntsman is as hard to find as a good Prime Minister. A 
successful huntsman must be bold and active, a fine horseman, 
swift in decision, hardy, temperate, enterprising, and be possessed 
of a good voice; he must, into the bargain, be blessed with 
just that touch of genius or inspiration without which real 
success in this the most difficult of all field crafts can never be 
attained. 

To hunt a pack of hounds four or five days a week in the 
climate of an English winter a man needs a constitution of iron. 
It is, in truth, a marvel not only that Hunt servants survive 
such an ordeal for a few years, but that a fair number of them 
contrive to carry the horn for twenty, some few of them for even 
as much as thirty and forty, seasons. Long days in the saddle, 
exposure to all weathers, and work remaining to be done even 
when hounds are got to kennel—these are only a part of the 
strain. Consider the risks that a Hunt servant runs daily 
during his long and arduous career as whipper-in and huntsman ! 
The life of a soldier on active service is not more dangerous 
probably is far less hedged about with peril. The immortal 
Jorrocks called hunting “ the image of war, with five-and-twenty 
per cent. of its danger.” Yet if you compare, day for day, the 
career of a soldier with that of a huntsman, you will find that 
the latter is much the more perilous. After all, a battle is a 
rare event, even in a campaign, yet a huntsman risks his neck 
a score of times during a single day’s hunting. Harry Ayris, 
huntsman to Lord Fitzhardinge during the fifties and sixties 
of the last century, had during his long career hunted upwards 
of four thousand days, and in the Berkeley country had seen 
more than four thousand foxes killed. A huntsman must be 
always with his hounds, and four thousand days of hunting 
mean an incredible number of jumps negotiated. The risks 
encountered cheerfully and without a thought during such a 
career are almost inconceivable. It is odd that men should 
be found in plenty thus daily to imperil life and limb, for what, 
after all, must be looked upon as but a very moderate recompense. 
The truth of the matter is that the hunting instinct or passion 
call it what you will—is so ineradicably implanted in the British 
breast that the mere incident of wages has little to do with the 
matter. A man loves horses and hounds, and he wel hunt ; 
the risks of his calling are never in the reckoning. The spirit 
of hunting has puzzled, and will, one may hope, long continue 
to puzzle, the minds of thinkers, especially of those who lead 
placid lives. So long ago as the reign of James I., Fuller, Chaplain 
to Anne of Denmark—Queen to the British Solomon—wrote 
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I could wish they would give me leave to ask 
them one question ; wherein consists the sport and delight of 


of hunters: 


hunting ? Some say in the noise and cry of the hounds ; others 
in their careful curiosity and search in the pursuit ; others in 
the exercise of their own bodies and in their hope of the booty. 
I do not like this variety of opinions ; shall I resolve you this 
one point. The pleasure which you so hotly and eagerly 
pursue in the Chase consists in the phancy, and in your own 
apprehension.” 

We have our Goodmans with us yet, even after the 
lapse of three centuries, and still hunting goes on its way 
as briskly as ever, and still the worthy chaplain’s problem 
remains unsolved. It is surely matter for wonder that in these 
latter days huntsmen, even in fashionable countries, where 
crowds are great and the pace very severe, manage to retain 
their nerve even to the confines of old age. Tom Firr, probably 
the most brilliant huntsman of the nineteenth century, at the 
age of fifty-eight, when hunting the Quorn in his last season, 
was, in the opinion of competent judges, riding to hounds in 
as bold and perfect fashion as when he first joined the pack 
five-and-twenty years before. In that season, unfortunately, 
he met with the mishap which finished his great career. In 
these days, it is to be remembered, especially in fashionable 
countries, the pace is far greater than it used to be; fields are 
much larger, more ignorant of the elementary principles of sport 
and more difficult to deal with. lor these and other reasons the 
cares and anxieties of the modern huntsman are proportionately 
much more wearing than in the old and pleasant days when 
fields ruled smal!, and only the squires, the farmers and a few 
others connected with the country-side followed the chase. 
Over-riding, which in itself is enough to bring silver to the 
locks of many a modern huntsman, is, unhappily, on the increase, 
and many a good run is spoiled by it, to the grief and chagrin 
of all masters and huntsmen. Yet, if we look back into the 
history of the chase, we find this, which we are all accustomed 
to look upon as purely a modern evil, existing in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. Says George Turbervile, in his “ Booke of 
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Hunting,’ published in 1576: 3ut nowadayes I see few hunt 
the Hart as he ought to be hunted; for men give not their 
hounds leysure to hunt, neither is there passing two or three 
that can hunt; for there are so many hunters on horseback 
which can neither blow, hallow, nor prick perfectly, which 
mingle among the hounds, crossing them, and breaking their 
course, in such sort, that it is not possible they should hunt 
truly; and therefore I say, that it is the horses which hunt 
and not the hounds.” 

If good Master Turbervile could see a Pytchley or a 
Quorn or a Fitzwilliam field in these days and note their methods 
and ideas, he would not only take back all he ever wrote about 
Elizabethan hunting-folk, but would regard a modern huntsman 
in a fast country as the greatest genius ever produced in the 
world-long history of the sport. If he could but see Sidney 
Tucker of the Devon and Somerset extricate a wild Exmoor 
stag and his pack from the bewildering maze of an August 
crowd of three hundred over-eager and, for the most part, 
ignorant followers, with the masterly and lightning-like genius 
of a Napoleon, he would yet more appreciate the amazing 
difficulties so often conquered by the twentieth century 
huntsman. . 

I look, then, upon the old huntsman, who has survived 
the perils, the anxieties and the racket of our modern sport, 
with a kindly and a venerating eye. He is a real hero, albeit 
a most modest one. As I watch him passing down the village 
street or across the level green where lads play cricket in summer, 
his neat figure now clad in sober whipcord instead of the once 
inspiring scarlet, his pink, clean-shaven face and blue eye still 
bespeak cheerful health and almost give the lie to his silvery 
hair and the tiny patch of white whisker upon his cheekbone. 
To me the old man brings back a thousand stirring memories. 
He is a link with the historic past which we can ill afford 
to lose, a present token of the inherent manliness of 


the nation in an age of ease and gross luxury. Long 
may the retired huntsman and his like be seen upon ou 
country-side ! H. A. BRYDEN. 


AN INCISED LACQUER CABINET. 


“ @WNDIAN Cabinets,” as they were called, are mentioned, 
but infrequently, in inventories of the Elizabethan 
period, and inventories of the contents of English 
houses during the late seventeenth and to the close of 
the eighteenth century are full of reference to Oriental 

cabinets and screens. The great decorative advantages of 

lacquered furniture were certainly fully realised from the reign 
of Chafles Il. onwards, and the wealthy classes eagerly provided 
themselves with it, both by importing original examples from 
the East and by imitating them at home. It is hardly possible 
to fix the exact date when [English amateurs and craftsmen first 
attempted this imitation, but it is certain that by the reign of 

William and Mary “ the art of japanning ” was taught as an 

accomplishment and an elegant art in girls’ schools—witness a 

letter (dated 1689) from Edmund Verney to his daughter, who 

“ had a desire to learn to jappan.”” Stalker and Parker’s book 

entitled “A Treatise of Jappaning and Varnishing” is dated 

1688, and the authors make a point of telling us that our gentry 

have of late attained to the knowledge and distinction of true 

japan, which points to the fact that the craze was then in its 
early days 

It reached its height after the eighteenth century opened, and 
Mrs. Delaney relates that many of her titled friends were very busy 
about japanning. That the imitation of lacquer was also largely 
practised as an industry is evident from the preamble to the 
petition of the japanners in 1710, in which we are told that the 
taste for japanned goods had forced them to make worthy 
imitations for home consumption, and that they considered 
the home manufacture entitled to protection. The work 
produced by amateurs naturally possessed little or no merit, 
and the “ guinea entrance and some forty shillings to buy some 
materials to work upon,” which was expended on Molly Verney 
was in all probability spent in vain. In the long galleries and 
garrets of old English homes boxes, tables and chests of drawers 
may often be seen not in the best of preservation and covered 
with this unhappy amateur decoration. 

It is not generally known that the very beautiful incised 
lacquer—a Chinese speciality—-was also imitated in England ; 
indeed, a recent writer on English furniture stated that cut 
lacquer was never attempted with any success in this country. 
If a cabinet such as the bold and effective specimen in the 
possession of Mr. Weguelin, now illustrated, be examined, 
certain differences are noticeable both in design and technique 


from incised lacquer specimens, in the form of screens or large, 
flat panels, known to be of Chinese workmanship. In the 
Chinese work, the wood of the ground is not European, but 
closely resembles the American bass and some Canadian woods 
now largely imported into this country, but which were unknown 
in England at that time; while English incised lacquer was 
nearly always done upon a ground of fir wood, which was chosen 
as its soft nature provided better adhesion for the composition 
that was applied to it. The non-Oriental dovetailing of the 
drawers in English examples also is confirmatory evidence. 
The English composition was produced by coats of a combina- 
tion of gelatine and whitening, which is the same as that used 
in gesso work; whereas the Chinese process was far more 
elaborate. First, sand was laid on the wood as a bind, and this 
was followed by a preparation of clay finely ground. After this 
a coat was made of the fibres of grasses, followed by a coat of 
still finer ground clay, which was highly polished. The design 
was scratched direct on this surface by means of a sharp point, 
such as an engraving needle. The carving was proceeded with and 
the flat background lacquered, the design being tinted with 
colours ground with gums. Just beneath the lacquer a 
thickening of rice paper is found in a great majority of 
examples, laid on the clay in sheets about two feet 
square. This prevented the cracking of the surface and 
the breaking of fine lines in the cutting. In the English 
examples the colours are sometimes mixed with turps instead 
of with gums. 

The design of Mr. Weguelin’s cabinet is at first sight of a 
convincingly Oriental character, especially the figure groups 
But in all probability the ornament was traced from parts of! 
screens, and was varied very little from Oriental examples. 
Stalker and Parker write that the most successful practitioners 
of the art of Japan “ copy out of the Indian as exactly as may 
be in respect of draught, nature and likeness.” In the example 
under notice some of the groups are faithful and spirited 
transcripts of Oriental originals, but the doors, upon which 
the most careful decoration has been expended, open upon a 
series of small drawers, decorated, like the inside of the doors, 
in a coarser manner with floral designs. The drawing of the 
tree upon the right door also shows that the work cannot be 
Oriental. The distribution of motifs upon both doors is some- 
what unconnected, and the work does not show the sharp touch 
of the Oriental artist. H. H. M. 
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SPRING HUNTING IN THE NEW FOREST & EKXAOOR 


HE New Forest, which the advent of excursionists foxhounds, but also the chase of the fallow buck, which delights 
and automobiles, of hotels and golf links, has some- the many visitors who come in April. It is no uncommon 
what tamed in the summer months, falls back in thing to see four or five Masters of Hounds hunting in the 
the winter into something of its native wildness. Forest each April, and Captain Burns Hartopp of the Quorn 
When the rides in the woods are deep with yellow and Mr. Fernie seldom missed an opportunity of spending two 

mud, and in the wide open stretches bogs and soft places are or three weeks in the Forest. It is not, of course, by any means 


ready to detain the unwary, 
then as of old the Forest 
rings with the sound of 
hound and of horn. The 
stories we used to read in 4 
our childhood about villages 
destroyed to make a hunting- 
ground for Norman kings are 
obviously untrue. The New 
Forest is a bit of primeval 
England, and could never 
have been suited for cultiva- 
tion. Trees and heather and 


rushes it grows, and some 2» 2 
rough pasturage suited to the e ’ 
half-wild ponies, the hardy i tf 


little cattle of the Forest, and 

the deer, which in spite of 

Acts of Parliament still hold / 

their own. And there is a 

charm about hunting in the Pip 
Forest, whether the quarry <}4 
be fox or hare, which, if it 
has once been felt, calls us 
again and again. The New 
Forest Foxhounds have had 
some famous Masters and 
many good packs. Here 
John Warde’s big dog 
hounds made the woods ring 
with their music, and here 
Sir Reginald Graham bred a 
wonderful pack of speedy 
bitches, which had in them a THE PACK IN WAITING. 

great deal of Blankney blood. 

But perhaps there has never been a better pack than that which all woodland; there are wide heather-clad stretches of open 
is on the benches at the present time. The wetter the country ground where, if you can keep with hounds, you can follow 
the harder hounds will run, and the sport is generally at its every detail of the chase. The deer are, of course, chiefly fallow, 
best at this time of the year. And when hounds can run in but every now and then the deerhounds rouse one of the few 
the New Forest they are able to drive as hard as, or harder than, surviving red deer, a small herd of which still lingers in the Forest, 
anywhere else. But it is not only the spring hunting with the and these often give a great gallop, sometimes from one end ol 
the Forest to the other. 
Within the sixty or seventy 
thousand acres of the Forest 
there is almost every variety 
of wild ground, and I know 
nowhere where the chase of 
the deer or the fox offers 
greater surprises to the 
stranger. If there are those 
who think that because there 
are no fences it is an easy 
country to ride over, they 
will soon find themselves mis- 
taken, for it is certainly a 
most difficult thing to keep 
with hounds at all, and there 
is no place I know of where, 
beginning on the best of 
terms, you can more certainly 
lose yourself, or, what is 
worse, lose the hounds, than 
in the New Forest. The moral 
of this is that from first to 
lastone is rewarded by paying 
the strictest attention to the 
business in hand. And this 
is well worth doing. For 
whether regarded from the 
picturesque side, or that of 
sport, New Forest buck 
hunting is delightful: The 
meet, with the eager hounds 
in leashes, held by the Forest 
keepers in their picturesque 
liveries the marvellous way 
the buck are harboured, so 


that in a labyrinth of forest 
STOPPING THE TUFTERS. the tufters pick up the line at 
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an hour, when hounds sud 
denly checked, and the hunts 
man quite failed to put 
them right; but a forester, 
with the inborn woodcraft 
of his race, managed to note 
the marks of the deer’s 
hoofs up to a drain, but 
not beyond it. The hounds 
were brought back and laid 
on the slot, whereupon one 
old hound worked straight 
up the drain and fresh found 
the buck, who had been 
within a few yards of us all 
the time. But the buck’s 
most effective, most constant 
device is to join a herd and 
so baffle the hounds or start 
them upon a fresh scent. 
One may start with a buck and 
then find that one has been 
hunting a doe for some time, 
but be quite unable to think 
where the change occurred. 


H. E Hatt, THE STAG HEARS THE HOUNDS. Copyright And if a fallow buck does not 


once; and then, when the 
buck is fairly roused and 
comes into the open, he is a 
most interesting object to 
the sportsmen. Apparently 
swifter, far lighter than the 
red deer, he is the perfection 
of speed and grace as he flits 
over the open tracts ol the 
Forest. He has all the wiles 
of the red deer stag and some 
of the resourcefulness of the 
hunted hare. In the planta 
tions are some deep drains 
covered with undergrowth ; 
and Ihave known the hunted 
buck when pressed to drop 
into one of these and lie 
crouched down at the bot 
tom, so that the hounds, 
running eagerly, as_ stag- 
hounds will when their quarry 
is close in front of them, 
will flash over the place and 
possibly lose their quarry 
altogether. 

I remember once we had 
been running for nearly ( CROSSING A_ RIVER. Copyright 


run quite such long distances 
as the red deer, yet he will 
often stand up before hounds 
for a couple of hours of 
more. 

Buck - hunting is easier 
riding than the spring stag- 
hunting on Exmoor. The 
hound work is quite as good, 
but the long points of the 
young stags hunted in spring 
on Exmoor are, of course, 
not frequent in the Forest. 
Every year the red deer is 
extending the limits of the 
country in which he lives. 
Mr. Ian Amory, at the 
annual dinner of the Stag 
hounds at Chorley, the other 
day, said that his father’s 
staghounds, during his sixteen 
years of Mastership, had 
taken over five hundred 
deer. And of late years the 
red deer have wandered ove! 
the Valley of the Taw to 
Dartmoor itself on one side, 
and on the other have pene- 
trated to the coverts on the 
East Devon Coast. The very 
cream of the sport of hunting 

ACROSS THE OPEN MOOR. the red deer, to my mind, 
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is to take a couple of horses in hard condition and go down to 
Minehead or Dulverton when the Devon and Somerset kill a few 
stags in the spring. 

I take it that the pictures which illustrate this article are 


almost unique. At all events, I have never seen the adven- 
tures of a stag before hounds so well depicted as in these 
pictures. In the first we have the stag, when first roused by 
the tufters, listening in characteristic fashion as he trots steadily 
through the undergrowth. We will suppose that he has tried 
all methods of escape and at last has found that he cannot shake 
off Sidney Tucker and the hounds, and that his strength is 
beginning to fail. The first thing a stag does is to soil, and here, 
in the second picture, we see him, having evidently shaken off 
hounds for the time being, swimming in one of the larger rivers, 
and gaining thereby fresh strength to run and fight for his life. 
The probability is that he will land at a spot where the under- 
growth is high, or, if hard pressed, may cower under the high 
banks and trust to the river washing away the scent to escape 
his enemies. And perhaps, if these only consisted of the hounds, 
he might effect his escape. But Sidney Tucker, the huntsman, 
has a sort of mental picture of all the devices of a stag before his 
mind, and when one of the hounds, catching a whiff of scent 
as the pack crosses the river, throws his tongue lightly, Tucker 
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hounds will climb on his back in the water, and he will turn over 
and drown almost instantaneously. For though the red deer 
is a most accomplished swimmer, he drowns with extraordinary 
ease and rapidity. How quickly the end comes in this way I 
could never have believed had I not once been alone with the 
pack at the end of achase and, going into the water to save the 
deer from the hounds, found that it was drowned and perfectly 
dead before I could reach it. I have told the story quickly 
enough of this chase of the young stag; but, as the old play- 
writers used to say, we must imagine a considerable time to have 
elapsed and much country to have been covered between the 
opening and the close of such a chase. X. 


COURSES DES LANDES. 


(A TOURNAMENT OF Cows.) 

T Easter-time there takes plac e (or did, some years ago) 
at Arcachon, in the South-West of France, a curious 
local tournament called ‘‘ Courses des Landes.”’ The 
word ‘“‘ Landes ”’ is the name of the open country bot 
dering on the great pine forests of La Gironde ; wide 

stretches of rough moorland and waste scrub, covered with 





H. E. Hatt, THE END OF 
guesses what has happened. He knows that somewhere, 
half a mile away, or a mile it may be, the stag is crouching by 
the river bank, and so he casts up the stream, rewarded and 
encouraged every now and then by an old hound working along 
in the water and throwing his tongue. At last, after an hour or 
more of patient work, the stag is fresh found, as in the third 
picture. But he is a different animal altogether from what he 
was ; he has stiffened while he rested, and even the inexperienced 
can see that this stag is labouring in his gait. Presently, according 
to the amount of strength that remains to him, after putting a 
longer or shorter distance between himself and the river, he will 
turn and come down to the stream once more. The hounds are 
now gaining on him. The chequered melody of a hunting pack 
on a moderate scent is exchanged for the peculiar roar and angry 
chiding of the pack when it knows that the end is drawing near. 
And now at last we get a view of the stag swimming down stream 
and of the hounds making towards him. When a stag, as in the 


fourth picture, swims down stream, he is at the end of his resources, 
In this case the leading 


and the closing scene is not far off. 


ONE-HORNED STAG. 


Copyright 


gorse. Here and there are patches of green pasture, where a 
shepherd tends his long-legged sheep, clothed like them in 
sheepskins, looking as if he and they had stepped out of a Biblical 
picture. Here, too, to cross the boggy marshes the peasant still 
walks on stilts. Now and then a tinkling bell breaks the silence, 
and some domesticated sister of the little cows we have come to 
see at the Courses looks quietly at us as we pass by. Whether 
the Courses des Landes be an offshoot of bull-fight days | 
know not, but, if so, all elements of cruelty and horror 
have been expunged, though the two constituents are men 
and cows. 

The men are the peasants of the Landes, active, sturdy 
fellows, dressed in breeches, bolero jackets, made either of 
black velvet or gay-coloured material, with scarlet sashes round 
the waist, and circular caps, like the matadors and toreadors 
of the bull-ring. The cows are the smallest imaginable ; Kerrys 
and Jerseys would be bulls of Bashan beside them. They look 
about the height of a donkey, have smooth, fine coats, mostly 
yellow and brown, and the only large things about them are the 
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long, pointed horns, reminding one of the heads of the old 
fashioned longhorns of England 

rhe Spot where the Courses took plac e was a semi-circulat 
amphitheatre in the open air, built of wood, the whole being 
surrounded by a four-foot palisade, above which again was 
another three feet or so of good stout posts and rails. The 
tiers where the spectators sat rose to the height of thirty feet, 
and over this there was an awning. The arena was of tan. 
Opposite the grand stand was a line of ten or twelve boxes 
with little red doors, which were opened by a mechanical con- 
trivance of pulleys and ropes to admit one cow at a time into 
the arena. One felt it was a sort of race-meeting of the peasants, 
and to it flocked all the townspeople of Arcachon and the 
villagers and peasants from all the surrounding neighbourhood. 
From four to six matadors were in the arena simultaneously, 
usually one in the centre and two or three others behind him, 
fairly near. The matador who was to take the first cow’s 
charge placed himself directly opposite the door of the box ; 
at his signal it was pulled open and out rushed a little cow, full 
vallop, straight at him. Now, a cow’s charge is very much 
more difficult to evade than a bull’s, for the latter closes his 
eyes as he charges, whereas a cow, possibly to demonstrate her 
femininity, keeps hers open, and is, therefore, able to dart, 
snake-like, after the enemy, however quick he dodges. The 
matador stood motionless, legs rather apart, arms outspread, 
till the cow seemed to be within a foot of him. He then pirouetted 
like lightning well to one side and the cow galloped past, the 
man being so close to her before he jumped aside that it was 
impossible for her to change her course. She would then rush 
at the next matador, who sometimes did the same as the first, 
or varied the proceedings by turning somersaults over the cow’s 
back just as she seemed to touch him. After charging all the 
men in the arena, who either pirouetted or somersaulted, ot 
avoided the long horns with what seemed to us miraculous 
agility and nerve, the little cow would gallop back to her box, 
as much as to say, “ There, that’s done.” 

[he next box would then open and the game begin all 
over again, till the ten or twelve cows had each been into the 
arena in turn. Some of the cows had a long rope round their 
horns, trailing on the ground; this was at once picked up by 
a man standing beside the door of the box as the cow galloped 
forward into the arena. It was a precaution of safety, and only 
the wilder cows were so trammelled, though, if 1 remember 
aright, only three out of ten cows were ropeless. The man held 
the rope quite slack unless he saw that the cow was a particularly 
quick dodger and darter, and was going to get the best of the 
matador whom she was either following or charging. In that 
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case he pulled the rope with a jerk, which instantly raised the 
animal's head and made her powerless to harm whoever she 
was pursuing. There was, of course, an element of danger, 
the consciousness of which now and then ran through the 
spectators like an electric current, and added enormously to 
the interest and excitement of the performance. For instance, 
one cow caught the braid down the side of one of the 
matador’s breeches and ripped it clean off; another man 
was sent spinning in a charge, and as he lay for a minute face 
downwards on the tan, the thrill became distinctly unplea- 
sant. He was quickly assisted to his feet (luckily that cow was 
roped, so she meanwhile galloped about with her head well held 
up), and, though apparently disabled for a time, the cow’s 
horn having caught him in the ribs, before long he was once more 
pirouetting and somersaulting over another cow, not a whit 
the worse. One realised at such moments as these how great 
was the matador’s prowess, as the failing of nerve or eye for an 
instant would have meant serious harm from one of those long, 
pointed horns. 

The element of danger had also its comic side, as when one 
little angry cow, after sundry charges at the matadors, suddenly 
turned and rushed at the man who held her head rope. That, 
indeed, was the biter bit, and he ran for his life to the palisade, 
over which he climbed like a cat, while the audience roared 
with laughing applause. Fortunately for him, the rope was 
about twenty yards long and he was fairly near the palisade, 
so he had a good start. We noticed that the ropeman never 
ventured far into the arena, but kept within easy reach 
of the protective barrier, and after that little episode we well 
understood the reason why. The cow, baulked of that prey, 
stood pawing and tossing her head at the palisade till, attracted 
from behind by the other matadors, she rushed off again after 
them, when the ropeman slipped back over the railings, still 
faithfully holding on to the rope. 

It was said that before the performance the cows were given 
a drink of hot vinegar in order to excite them. Whether this 
was true I know not; but whether natural or artificial, they 
certainly rushed about in a very excited state. They also gave 
the impression of thoroughly enjoying the game, and by the way 
they were ready to return to their respective boxes after several 
minutes in the arena and rushes and charges, it seemed as if 
they, too, were trained to a certain degree. It lasted for nearly 
two hours, and its novelty and picturesqueness made it a most 
interesting and unique scene. The memory of that Eastertide 
beneath the sunny skies of Southern France comes back to me, 
and with it the old-world note that still makes that fair land “ the 
chosen home of chivalry, the garden of romance.” H. M. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


r requires a great deal of skill to make correspondence 
interesting; but that difficult feat has been achieved 
by the anonymous author of The Corner of Harley Street : 
Being some Familiar Correspondence of Peter Harding, M.D. 
(Constable). The letters purport to be written by a 

consulting doctor or specialist who has attained “ the wig, the 
yaiters, the gold pince-nez, and the bedside manner.” The 
character is extremely well sustained throughout, except when the 
writer cannot restrain his youthful enthusiasm for football 
and other athletic sports. The interest of this charming and 
brilliantly written volume is two-fold. In the first place, it 
ollers a representation such as very few novels do of current 
society, and, in the second, it provides a thousand occasions 
for the informal expression of opinion upon the topics, burning 
and otherwise, of the hour. Incidentally and cleverly the write: 
limns the features and describes the habits and amusements 
of the elderly specialist. He has a son at Cambridge whom he 
addresses in the act of choosing a profession for himself, and 
this furnishes an excuse for a delightful little causerie on the 
career of a medical man. The young man is typical of a class. 
He has taken “a respectable if not distinguished degree in 
classics ""; he has got up enough science to be tolerably sure 
of getting through his first medical, and he has obtained a 
Rugger ‘* blue.” In a word, he is an excellent specimen of the 
youths, “ not too bad and not too good,” who in considerable 
numbers are turned annually out of our Universities. He is 
not a genius, and yet has capacity enough to make his way 
in the world. The subject in this manner comes up again 
frequently in the course of the correspondence. Evidently 
the author has made up his mind that the day of the quack 
and the patent medicine is over, and he believes that that 
of the specialist is arriving. The chemist, the bacteriologist and 


the pathologist will be our great aids to gaining and retaining 
sound health. He puts the idea into a third person’s 
mouth : 

“Gentlemen,” said the lecturer—a well-known provincial consultant, “ I 
should like the day to dawn when I could be met at the door of my hospital by 
a trained chemist, a trained bacteriologist, a trained pathologist, so that when 
I came to some complicated case I could say, ‘ Chemist, a part of this problem 
is yours, take it and work it out. Bacteriologist, perform your share in eluci 
dating this difficulty. Pathologist, advance, and do likewise.’ ” 

One of his daughters has been to Newnham, and is as repre- 
sentative of the girls of to-day as the young man is of his own 
sex. She belongs to the regiment of advanced women, is on 
the committee of the Women’s Social and Political Union, is 
interested in the feminine vote, is assistant-manager of a girls’ 
club at Hoxton and ‘‘ combines an intense faith in the political 
future of her sex with an ardent admiration for Mr. Wells and 
Mr. Shaw.” In religion she is inclined to a fashionable 
polytheism, “ but hedges with an occasional (rather unobtrusive) 
attendance at a more orthodox early service.”” The picture o! 
the modern girl is completed by the statement that she is 
‘addicted to the coldest of cold baths, the roughest of towels 
and a plentiful breakfast.” The family letters, however, are 
only a part of the whole. The good old doctor is passionately 
addicted to two of the favourite outdoor pastimes of to-day 

fishing and golf—and never writes better than when he 1s toucli- 
ing on these topics. He has a friend who owns a little river 
called the Applebrook, and this stream is continually in his 
mind—‘ Applebrook rippling peacefully over its immemorial 
granite.’ In regard to golf he is almost as enthusiastic. He 
is “‘ a player of the occasional order,” too delighted at achieving 
‘anything that may decently be called a stroke to mind very 
much about a little pulling or slicing.’’ Such golf takes a man 
away from crowded and fashionable courses to village and other 
neglected greens. He very nearly lapses into poetry when 
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describing some private links upon the downs above 
Streatley : 

This particular course is filled for me with memories of elemental four 

somes, innocent of caddies, unwitnessed by any living creature other than some 
simple sheep or an occasional pony, but filled to the brim with such dramati: 
fluctuations of chance and skill as are unknown to (or at any rate unremembered 
by) your poor plus 1 players at Richmond or St. Andrews. For Golf, like 
her fairer sister Cricket, reveals her wild and fickle heart in a truer lovableness 
at such places as this. Kneeling on immaculate turf, you may salute her queenly 
finger-tips at Hoylake or Sandwich or Rye—as her sister’s at Lord’s. But to 
know her as she is—to know them both as they really are—to snatch kisses from 
their sweet and rosy lips, to look deep into their honest, if baffling, eyes, you must 
woo them, afar from fashion, by brae-side and village green. 
It must not be imagined that Dr. Harding falls very often into 
this vein. He is restrained and conversational in style as a 
rule. It is only now and then that he breaks forth in a way 
to suggest that some young poet is speaking through the lips 
of the aged specialist. Without clogging his pages with medical 
science he offers advice that is invariably full of sound common- 
sense on questions relating to health and hygiene. For example, 
here is a little paragraph about servants, written to a lady 
correspondent, which is as good as it is energetic: 

Yes, you are quite right. Anamia, dyspepsia, gastric ulcer seem to be the 

special afflictions of the under-housemaid. And it’s the damnable habit of pro- 
viding her with “ kitchen "’ tea, “ kitchen’ butter, and “ kitchen” food of all 
sorts that is largely responsible for this, not only directly, but indirectly, in that 
it tempts her to indulge in various kinds of unhealthy in-between meals. 
In regard to books and pictures and music, the same healthy 
good sense prevails. He fishes out in a periodical of the eighties 
or nineties the opinions that were current then about certain 
writers. It is cruel to the critics to do so, because it shows that 
those who at least consider themselves the cleverest men of the 
day are continually taking their geese for swans. Pages were 
written twenty years ago in the smartest evening paper of the 
time about a certain Miss So-and-so, who seems to have been 
regarded as the Jane Austen or the George Eliot of her day, 
But where is she now? The classical example of this kind 
of thing is older even than that. It is the twice-told tale of 
Lady Norton, the empress of letters, as she called herself in 
her generation, a fertile novelist whose innumerable works 
no man remembers. And how easy it would be to multiply 
these examples! The doctor does not choose to pin his faith 
to any particular book, but he tells us what is more valuable, 
that is, what he seeks in fiction. And of the graces for which 
he prays the greatest is humour. He even propounds the 
doctrine that Thomas Hardy, through lacking this, lacked all. 
It was the one ingredient wanted that might have lifted “ Tess ”’ 
into the region of really immortal work. At the same time, 
while praising the gift of humour, we cannot forget that in 
some of the greatest works it does not exist. It has no 
place in the greatest of all books, and no place in Words- 
worth; yet Wordsworth contributed to English literature 
some of its most exquisite passages. Even religion is touched 
by the doctor in a manner that is vigorous without being calcu- 
lated to hurt anyone’s susceptibilities. He introduces the subject 
into a conversation between his friend Carthew and a bishop 
who happened to be Carthew’s brother-in-law. The gist of 
his remarks is in the following paragraph : 

Carthew knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 

“ Then first,”” he said, ‘‘ you must get rid of those lifebelts, where the race 

goes past them, and teach your clergy to swim. And then you must keep them 
swimming. And you must see that they swim first. Don’t stultify their efforts 
by askin’ "em to square impossible traditions with new truths, or medieval ethics 
with essential Christiantity. Don’t call ’em unsound because they have inklings 
inside ’em that Revelation didn’t cease with St. John or interpretation with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Let ’em have Visions of their own. Tell ’em to go out, 
and make discoveries. Let ’em dare to be simple—really simple, that is. And 
trust God and human kindness to do the rest.” 
Necessarily our comments upon this book have been a mere 
touching of odds and ends, and we are afraid that they give no 
adequate idea of the charm and poetry, the wit and pleasant 
wisdom, that characterise it. The writer has achieved a very 
brilliant success in a mode of composition for which it is possible 
he has taken Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes as a model. 


THE DRY FLY. 
Modern Development of the Dry Fly, by F. M. Halford. (Routledge.) 
WE are able to admire in Mr. F. M. Halford one of those enthusiasts who have 
given their life’s work to one principal object. In his case this has been the study 
of the aquatic insects on which trout feed, or, at least, of those insects which the 
angler is able to imitate and to present to the fish in such a vivid way as to 
attract them to their capture. It might very well be supposed by those who 
know only a little of Mr. Halford’s extensive writings on the subject that he had 
already said all that was to be said about it ; and in a sense this idea is confirmed 
by what we find in this his latest volume, save that it brings the study up-to 
date, with all the latest improvements described and illustrated in the way of 
fly-tying instruments and dodges, and colour schemes very accurately repro 
duced. But the main point in this book is that it is a bringing together of 
Mr. Halford’s knowledge and theories. He seems to have collected all his wide 
spread lore into one hand, and the merit of this work, superior therein to what 
has preceded it, is that he has made his subject simple. To what extent this 
has been accomplished is evident from the reduction in the number of the patterns 
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of flies which he now proposes for use. The truth is that, so far as practical 
purposes went, the former volumes of Mr. Halford were a little over-elaborated 
The very fine distinctions in the colours and forms of flies were invaluable for 
the student of the subject ; but they were even a little confusing to the man 
who was first an angler and an entomologist afterwards. And all that very 
minute study has no doubt been of service to the writer in enabling him to 
simplify, as he does now. He has the knowledge of what may be left out safely 
without neglecting any stirring of the appetites of the most sophisticated fish 
rhis volume is illustrated with most dainty and correct reproductions in colour 
of various artificial flies. It is also made pleasant by well-chosen pictures from 
photographs of river scenery, and there is a frontispiece portrait of the late 
Mr. E, Williamson, excellent and generous sportsman, with whom and with 
Mr. Halford the present reviewer has had the pleasure of many a lesson in the 
gentle art of throwing the dry fly. Certain chapters of the book, such as thos 
concerned with the tying of the flies, will not appeal to everybody, even of those 
who are chub-stream anglers; but half of the volume is in the rich anecdotal 
strain in which Mr. Halford can discourse to such good effect, and no angler will 
desire more agreeable company 


COUNTRY FRANCI 
The Belmont Book, by Vados, with an Introduction by Arnold Bennett 
(Smith, Elder and Co.) 

rHERE is a pretty savour of individuality, and of an original and pensive 
habit of reflection, about these human nature stories (and, in spite of Mr. Bennett's 
introduction, Nature stories) of a country place in France—in Lower Normandy. 
rhe style is simple, personal and effective. It is slightly marred by on 
trick, due to a lack of appreciation of the virtues of the full stop, of which the 
following is an illustration: ‘‘ He had not gone far before he bitterly regretted 
his parsimony, he should have spared himself this extra fatigue and anxiety.’ 
When the reader has finished this book on Belmont, he will know all about 
Belmont—its peasants, history, romances, superstitions, gardens, mists and 
scenes ; and the writer’s success is that she makes one feel that all these ar 
not only individual, but typical. The reader will also know something about 
the said writer, both through her revelation of this little French country place, 
and through the personal glimpse of her afforded us by Mr. Bennett in his intro 
duction. If “ Vados”’ really does know about Paris all that Mr. Bennett say 

she knows, then we would point out that a very good companion to the Belmont 
Book would be the Paris Book, written with the same intimacy and case, but 
with more full stops. 


THE SUCCESS OF SAUI 

The Dweller on the Threshold, by Robert Hichens. (Methuen.) 

THE idea of this book is strange. In one sense it is new Harding, a fashion 
able divine of immense strength of personality and will, yields to the temptation 
which assails him through his finest quality rhis is true to life It i 
through a man’s virtues that his sins find their road Harding, already 
attracted to occult sciences and practices, yields to the desire to see whether 
he can impress himself so tremendously upon another's personality that 
that other shall become his slave and a medium of communication with 
the spirit world He finds a ready and eager tool in Chichester, his senior 
curate, whom he persuades, under the pretence of attempting to strengthen 
Chichester’s will, to hold secret sittings with him. But that which happens 
is utterly unexpected, astounding and terrible. Harding does impress his 
personality upon Chichester. He impresses it with such completeness that 
his personality passes altogether into Chichester His tremendous will, his 
egoism, his cruelty, become the weaker man’s, and Chichester stands Harding's 
dreadful double, knowing and watching Harding. MHarding’s hypocrisy, his 
lapses from morality, his secret scepticism as to the truths he preaches, Chichester 
himself, aghast but merciless, knows it al!. Harding has himself done this thing, 
His situation, when he understands it, is too horrible to be borne. He has given 
Chichester himself. He cannot get it back. He dies—and in that instant 
Chichester is once more the gentle cherubic curate, weeping bitter tears for 
his rector, describing brokenly his virtues and strength. With this strange 
theme, Mi. Hichens deals with reticence and dignity. It is in his hands a terrible 
thing, at once a possibility and a warning ; and the consciousness of the two 
men of that which has happened to them, Harding’s confusion and despair 
and the implacable attitude of the weakling, are indicated with gieat force 
and significance. 


A TRIUMPH OF DARKNESS. 

Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill, by Hugh Walpole. (Mills and Boon.) 

WE have seldom, in the course of many years’ reading, cume across a mort 
successfully-created atmosphere, or a more tragically-realised failure, than Mr. 
Walpole gives us in the atmosphere of this second-class school, and in the person 
of Mr. Perrin, one of its masters. The sordid helplessness, the corroding monotony, 
the gradual and inevitable deterioration of the finest characteristics of the 
masters, the nerve-taut self-consciousness and irritation that creep upon them 
towards “‘ term-end "’—it is a picture so pitiful and so relentless that it is almost 
unbearable to read of. Mr. Perrin, the wretched, gaunt, unpleasing master, 
who struggles after self-control and success in vain, is a figure that will not be 
forgotten, and when his last hope of decency and success, and his last chance 
of achieving the life of a man, go down in Isabel Desart’s engagement to the new 
master, we feel the end is at hand. Yet that end is the one concession Hugh 
Walpole makes to the reader. The rest told in the utmost pity and gentleness, 
bears, in spite of its unmitigated gloom, the impress of absolute truth. The 
end is not true. Mr. Perrin—*‘ there are people like that, vecause they have 
a habit or a manner or something, people don’t like them ’’—would not hav 
died. He would have gone on living. Yet we are grateful to Mr. Walpok 
for that one concession. We could hardly have borne to think of Mr. Perrin 
as still going on living at ‘* Moffats.” 


ONE THING MISSING 

Jacob Stahl, by J. D. Beresford. (Sidgwick and Jackson.) 

A CLEVER study of the gradual development, from boy to man, of a nervous, 
generous temperament—a temperament at once dreamy and acute. It is 
written with great detail—Mr. Beresford’s art is rather that of the thing said 
than the thing suggested. Jacob’s boyhood is sickly and suffering. He becomes 
an architect; but the epilogue of the book, which is really the prologue of 
Jacob, shows him grown and complete, summing up all that he has passed through 
rid of it all, and declared in his resolution to be a writer. We wondered, as we 
read this book, why, with all its talent, skill and undeniable achievement, it 
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ness, of willing experiment The two women with whom 
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him, and whom, without a pang of remorse, he treats with the pettiest ingratitude 
ind “lea behind ” on his road to development Ihe truth is that, if one is 
keep company with a boy for four hundred pages, one must be able to believe 
in him, if only a litth md Jacob drifts so amiably and easily from experience 
yexperience, and Mr. Beresford is so absorbed in his role of detailer and describer, 

By Horace HvutTCHINSON 
HENDAYE FOR GOLF 

REMEMBER writing, in a recent note, that I heard that Mr. Colt had said 
that at Hendaye. on the boundary between France and Spain, there was 
pportur for laying out the finest golf course in the world. I also said that 
I did not vouch for the information, but retailed the tale told me I 
can now vouch f it, though I have not seen him, that these were not 
his word I also ud that such gifts of Nature ought not to be left 
ilk The ire not being so left Already there is the commencement of a golf 
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not vet in being, but that at 
st. Jean-de-Luz—l peak of 
the new eighteen-hole course 
not of that old nine hole green 
which 1 till kept up-—is in 
wonderful order already, con 
idering it is only just two year 
old There is a delightful clul 
house, with tennis courts 
it. and the course stretches up 
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knowledge of beautiful places 
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knew any green in surroundings 
to equal it, and he had to 
wree in my own judgment 
that there was none to com 
pare with it 
CHARACTER OF THE COURSE 
lavlor, who laid it out 
has done well by it He has 
cleverly brought in some 
natural hazards in the shape of 
1 huge quarry, where blasting 
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quarrying But they hoist a 
red danger flag to warn tlhe 
golfer before explosions happen 
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that he entirely omits the one element which, in the description of a human 
life, is essential to interest Jacob, from first to last, never makes a struggle 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY 


rhe Major’s Niece, by George A. Birmingham. (Smith, Elder.) 
rhe Magic of the Hill, by Duncan Schwann. (Heinemann.) 

John Verney, by Horace Annesley Vachell. (John Murray.) 

Mrs. Thompson, by W. B. Maxwell. (Hutchinson.) 

Repton, by Lieutenant-Colonel Kane. (John Murray.) 

Moll 0’ the Toll Bar, by Theodora Wilson.Wilson. (Hutchinson.) 
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Here and there you go over great ravines, as on some of our down 
courses And 


into which sea sand has been imported, and it 


besides, there is a tolerable sprinkling of made bunkers 
seems to stay there. 
Some of the more open greens might be, and probably will be, guarded by a 
few more bunkers of the kind It is not great golf ; the course is on the short 
side, though you do not feel as if you had walked a short distance when you have 
finished it ; it is all of the inland character, but of that character it is good, and 
both the lies through the green and the putting greens are a credit alike to the 
Its transcendent glory, however, will always be 
in the wonder of its surrounding views. I am told that at St 
natives are of the Basque race, and am very ready to accept the statement, for 


soil and to the management. 
Jean-de-Luz the 
the language of the local caddies is perfectly unintelligible to me; but so, too 
is that of the Biarritz native, who speaks certainly not Basque, but patois 
with many Spanish words in it Now the true Basques are great game players 
far more so than the French. Their national pelota, in its very various forms, is a 
fine game. Yet no native of 
St. Jean-de-Luz seems to have 
developed into a_ great golf 
player, as Massy and several 
others have developed at 
Biarritz. Lafitte, at St. Jean 
de-Luz, is a very fine voung 
player, but he only points the 
rule, for he is an imported 
article from Biarritz. H.G.H 
Tue Ten Best Courses 

I have just been reading 
the new “ Nisbet’s Golf Year 
Book,” which is, as usual, a 
mine of information, and con 
tains, among other things, 
maps of the United Kingdom 
showing golf courses dotted all 
over the country in a really 
extraordinary 
Decidedly the most interesting 
feature, however, is the pub 
lished result of what may be 
called a limited referendum on 
the subject of the ten best 


profusion 


courses. Some two hundred 
amateurs were asked for their 
opinion as to which were the 
ten best courses, and one 
seventy - seven 
These 


answers are carefully tabulated 


hundred and 
answered the question 


and analysed, so that we learn 
not only which courses occupy 
the ten places of honour, but 
exactly how many firsts, 
seconds and so on each cours¢ 
has obtained, and the average 
position 
course upon the lists in which 
it figured. It would hardly b« 
fair—indeed, it would be like 
telling a man the plot ot a 


oct upied by each 


novel before he reads it—to 
reveal the exact results of 
the voting; but it may be 
permissible to say that 
St. Andrews comes out at 
the head of the poll in a most 
triumphant manner, having 
been given the first place on 
no fewer than ninety voting 
papers I have seen lists of 
this kind before, though never 
so thoroughly or scientifically 
compiled, and my recollection 
is that, though St. Andrews has 
always come out first, it has 
never had so overwhelming a 
victory before Not impro 
bably the reason is that pro- 
fessionals have usually had a 
say in the matter, while this 
last has been purely an amateur 
vote. Professionals do not, as 
a rule, take very kindly to St 
VP Andrews. Perhaps because they 
M.P, have to earn their living in a 
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large measure through the medium of score play, they do not relish the 
bunkers that lie so excitingly near the straight line to the hole, the various 
chances of banks and braes. At any rate, St. Andrews has always been higher 
in the affections of the amateur, and it is clear that the amateur still loves and 
admires it passionately. 

THe Weicut or NUMBERS. 

Few schemes are perfect, and there is in this scheme of voting one defect 
which is in its nature irremediable. There are some courses which nearly 
every golfer of any experience has visited, and these courses must necessarily 
have a better chance as compared with those which are by comparison remote 
or unknown. They must almost inevitably win by the weight of numbers. 
For instance, I have always heard that Islay is one of the courses of the world. 
Personally, alas! I have never seen it, neither have the vast majority of golfers. 
Islay, then, starts hopelessly handicapped in the competition, since one cannot 
give it a vote upon hearsay evidence. Again, there is Rye, which, though 
accessible enough, is only known to a select and thrice happy few. I should 
imagine that anybody who knows Rye would unhesitatingly give it a place, 
and that a high one, among the ten best courses; but Rye has just failed to 
qualify for this list of ten. Those who love it can, however, console themselves 
with the fact that it enjoys a higher average position than two of its more 
successful competitors. Altogether this list makes most interesting reading, 
and it stimulates, moreover, an unhallowed curiosity. I should dearly like 
to know who were the critics that gave their suffrages in, as it would appear, 
rather an eccentric manner. One voter, for example, gave absolutely the first 
position upon his paper to the charming little course at Archerfield. He, at any 
rate, had the courage of his opinions. 

Some COMPARISONS OF INLAND COURSES. 

It is perhaps a sign of the times that one inland course finds a place within 
the select ten. That one is, as might be expected, Sunningdale. It is not, 
perhaps, absolutely the most testing of all inland courses, but it is wonderfully 
good and interesting, and wonderfully charming too; it fully deserves its place. 
A propos of Sunningdale, I formed the other day one of a party who discussed 
at some length the question which was the most difficult of inland courses. 
We were London golfers, and so, perhaps, we did not do full justice to such 
courses as Ganton or Hollinwell or Woodbridge, but we came almost unanimously 
to the conclusion that for pure difficulty Walton Heath came first. To this 
doctrine I personally subscribe most heartily ; indeed, I would go so far, after 
much experience of battling with the breezes there, as to say that it is one of the 
three most difficult courses that I know. In my own mind I always apply to 
it Alan Robertson’s famous saying: ‘“ It’s aye fectin’ against ye.” How long 
it will remain the most difficult I do not know, for there are always new courses 
being made. Combe Hill will be very good, but hardly, I fancy, so fiendish. 
Swynley Forest, however, will test the golfer with the most searching ferocity ; 
so at least it appeared to me when I walked round it in company with its distin- 
guished architect. Indeed, I know one very good golfer who declares that 
it will be so difficult that he will be afraid to play there. That, however, is a 
picturesque exaggeration. 

Mr. L. Worruincron Evans, M.P. 

The Member for Colchester is a keen and enthusiastic golfer, with a handicap 
of some six or seven. His inland golf he plays mainly at Walton Heath, and when 
he goes to the sea it is generally to Littlestone. Mr. Worthington Evans has 
had a singularly full and busy life. He was formerly the senior partner of a large 
firm of solicitors, but has now retired from the active practice of the law. He 
was a member of the Board of Trade Committee for the reform of Company Law, 
and has written books on that most complex of legal subjects. In politics he 
is an ardent Conservative who has the future of his Party much at heart. He 
is particularly interested in all questions affecting land and taxation, and is a 
most effective platform speaker. Among these multifarious interests he has 
found time not only for golf, but for hunting, shooting and motoring, of which 
latter amusement he is particularly fond. Finally, to complete a fine record of 
energy, he has served his country as a captain of Volunteers. B. D. 


RURAL DENMARK. 


HATEVER controversy may arise in regard to 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s impressions of Danish 
agriculture, there can be no difference of opinion 
in regard to the patriotic zeal and _ single- 
mindedness with which his investigations were 
conducted. His plea for an increased rural population in this 
country is eloquent and convincing. Another feature of ‘‘ Rural 
Denmark and Its Lessons”’ (Longmans) is its straightforward 
frankness. It may very well be that he brought away from 
Denmark exactly those convictions in regard to agrarian policy 
which he carried with him, but that does not prevent him from 
taking account of hostile witnesses. He goes so far as to print 
in an appendix a newspaper article which condemns the system. 
Let us try to follow his example. When a man offers lessons, 
the first enquiry is, naturally, what are his qualifications as a 
teacher? One qualification of Mr. Rider Haggard is that he 
larms five hundred acres, half of which is owned, half rented ; but 
it is not a qualification that he does not do so very profitably. 
He tells us that it is “‘ far from the case” that he is “ making 
considerable profit out of farming.’”’ The milk business he 
ought to know something about, as he sends milk to the value 
of about one thousand pounds to London annually. 
LINGUAL DISABILITIES. 

Whatever his knowledge, he appears to have been greatly 
hampered by ignorance of the language. Anyone who reads 
accounts of visits to Denmark is aware that there is a beaten 
track for him who depends on an interpreter. A pilgrim would 
have to go about on foot talking freely with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men in their own language to learn the real state of 
affairs. With agitation going on for a Royal Commission of 
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Enquiry and newspaper arguments proceeding bitterly, Denmark 
cannot be said to be in its Golden Age. Even Mr. Haggard’s 
translator has not completely hidden this state of things. 
Mortgages appear to be universal, as something is borrowed on 
whatever will be accepted for security. Confusion is increased 
by the mixing up of weights and measures in our author’s text. 
Kronen and oré are not always turned into terms of English 
money. Acres are expressed sometimes in Tondelands, some- 
times in acres, while calculation is not rendered easier by giving 
weights as often in Danish as in English pounds. We keenly 
sympathise with Mr. Haggard when he describes the task of 
finding English equivalents for terms used in Danish calculations 
as “‘ agonising.” 
DENMARK AND DITCHINGHAM., 

It will be seen that there are obstacles in the way of forming 
a judgment on the trade in milk and butter on the evidence 
of this book. A needless complication is introduced by Mr. 
Haggard taking the price of milk as obtained by him at Ditching- 
ham as the standard of comparison. Ditchingham is! one 
hundred and fourteen miles from Liverpool Street. The cost 
of transport is, therefore, bound to be heavy and the profit to 
suffer. It is a fatal comment on his propagandum that he finds 
it more profitable to do a trade in milk at that distance than to 
make butter. An enterprising Danish farmer who has started 
to run a farm near London is selling milk, not making butter. 
The inference is a pretty safe one that, if the Danes had access 
to such markets for milk as are provided by our great industrial 
centres, they would do exactly as the English farmers are doing. 
One cannot get at the cost of production from Mr. Haggard ; 
but it does not seem to us that there is anything in his book 
to contradict the statement that something like twenty penny- 
worths of milk is used to make twelve pennyworths of butter. 
Nor is this a reflection on the Dane, who is worthy of all praise 
for doing the best under very difficult circumstances. 

THE PART PLAYED BY GOVERNMENT, 

The Danish farmer has been greatly helped by the Govern- 
ment. It has lent money at a ruinous rate of interest, subsidised 
carriers, given prizes, appointed inspectors, advised, managed 
and helped in many ways. Some concrete and _ interesting 
examples are referred to by Mr. Haggard. Denmark has its 
rat difficulty even as we have. It has been met by an Act of 
Parliament, the text of which Mr. Haggard has printed as an 
appendix. In passing, we may note that the system authorised 
is that of each locality paying a premium for the slaughter of 
rats. It is a very detailed measure. In England it has been 
thought sufficient to issue advice from the Board of Agriculture 
and the Local Government Board. But the great difference 
between Denmark and England lies in the law of inheritance. 
For the last century and a-half in that country legislation has 
aimed at promoting the division of land among the peasants. 
At the present moment, if a man dies, the assumption is that 
his estate is equally divided among his issue, and that if one 
obtains the whole of the farm the others receive adequate com- 
pensation. In Great Britain the opposite assumption is made. 
The next-of-kin is regarded as the heir, and more distant relatives 
are not entitled to any consideration unless it is expressly 
stipulated for in the will. We are not sure that this state of 
things is so blessed as Mr. Rider Haggard makes out. Ultimately 
it must lead to great sub-division of small properties which are 
not likely to grow more profitable as time goes on. In short, 
the state of the country in a generation or two is likely to 
approximate to that of Holland, where there is a huge return 
per acre, a thick population, and a very small living to the 
individual. 

BAD PRACTICES IN DENMARK. 

There is much in farming practice in Denmark, as Mr. 
Haggard describes it, to which vigorous exception may be taken. 
In other cases we are at a loss for want of the essential fact or 
facts. For example, after his elaborate description of the 
Copenhagen Milk Supply Company, there is no statement of 
the bacteriological content; therefore the writer leaves us 
ignorant alike of the standard of purity aimed at and of the 
actual condition of the milk as it is sold. Very great objection 
may be taken to the testing of it by trained young women who 
work for an hour at a time. There might be injurious bacteria 
in the milk without the fact being discovered by this method. 
The hot byres frequently described by Mr. Haggard would not 
be permitted in this country, and must be extremely favourable 
to the propagation of bacteria. Even the Danish treatment 
of eggs leaves much to be desired. We are told that in March 
vast quantities of them are pickled. In one place ten thousand 
cases, each containing fourteen hundred and forty eggs, were 
treated with lime-water, mostly for the English trade. We have 
had occasion to point out recently that pickled eggs are often 
sold as new-laid, and it is well known that after being kept for 
a length of time—Mr. Haggard says ten months —they_undergo 
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CO-OPERATION 

The best part of Mr. Kider Haggard’s book is that which insists 
on the value of co-operation to the English farmer. In this 
lirection he has done splendid work. At the same time, it would 
be a great mistake to place too much hope on the issue. When 
Mr. Haggard started on his Denmark tour he was evidently 
under the impression that Mr. Balfour would return to power, 
and that one of the first acts of the new Government would 
be to pass a Bill for the purpose of enabling the small holde1 
tu become the owner of his property. If any considerable part 
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lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Luirt 
| In " u f Mareh 25th you give an illustration of the heraldi 
heasts lately set up on the stone bridge at Hampton Court, with a description 


ised on that communicated to The Times of March 2zoth by Mr. Ernest Law 
In this description you reproduce Mr. Law’s statement that the presence of the 
beasts is due entirely to his discovery, in the nick of time, of the original building 
wcounts giving full details of the making of their predecessors in 1536. Now, 
Mr. Law is known to many of us as the author of an excellent work on Hampton 
Court, and articles in The Times on the same subject under his name have been 


not infrequent of late but when he makes public claim to the credit of 
the work just completed by H.M. Office of Works, he goes too far 
Anvone readin Mr Law's article would conclude that the passages in 
the Hlampton Court building accounts in the Public Record Office, in which the 
beasts are mentioned, were unknown until ifter several days’ search” he 
ume across them early in last year and communicated them to the Office of 
Work But the current volume of “ Archwologia” shows that a paper 
m the stone bridge at Hampton Court was read before the Society of Antiquaries 
on June roth, toto, by Mr. Peers, the secretary of the society, in which the 
counts are quoted in full, and acknowledgment is made to Mr. Baines of the 
Office of Works for a long set of extracts from these accounts. I have Mr. Peers’s 
tuthority for saying that the extracts in question have been in the possession 
{ the Office of Works for over four years; it is therefore difficult to understand 
m what grounds Mr. Law assumes the credit for their discovery I do not wish 
for a moment to suggest that when Mr. Law came upon these entries in the Record 
(tfice they were not, as far as he was concerned, a discovery: and, indeed, 
his transeript as printed in The Times varies considerably from that in “ Archa 
logia”’; but I do think that some protest should be made against the implica 


tion that without his help the Office of Works would not have been able to com 
plete the bridge as it stands to-day, As you do not touch on other points in 
Mr. Law's article, it would be out of place for me to deal with them here at any 
length; but [should like to refer to Mr, Law’s remarks about the Yale, his descrip 
tion of which is evidently based, though without acknowledgment, on that in 
Mr. Peers’s paper in “ Archwologia.” He says that “ heralds, as well as books 
# heraldry, seemed last year alike ignorant" of the Yale’s “ form, shape and 
characteristics.” Here again the discovery made was such only to Mr. Law, for 
numbers of medieval representations of the Yale are to be found by those who 
know where to look for them, and his characteristics are set forth in many 


” 


mediwyal bestiaries, as well as in Pliny’s “* Natural History In fact, the entire 
responsibility for the bridge as it now appears belongs to the Office of Works, 
ind to the person chosen by that office to design and superintend the making 
of the beasts, namely, the Rev. E. E. Dorling, well known for his skill in heraldry 
ind heraldic draughtsmanship, but inadequately described as the “ Rev. | 
Dorling, an expert in antique work of this sort.""--W. H. St. Joun Hope 

We have submitted this letter to Mr. Ernest I aw, who replies as follows: 
“I discovered the items referred to in the Record Office early in March, r9ro, 
and on the 21st of that month laid them before the Committee, of which I was 
a member, appointed with the sanction of the late King, to advise on the resto 
ration, Up to that time, though there had been much speculation and discussion 
as to how the pinnacles originally terminated, it had been decided that they should 
be surmounted by plain finials. The extracts I submitted were received as 
new information; and Mr. St. John Hope’s letter is the first suggestion I have 
heard that there was any prior discovery. I was told at the Record Office that 
very soon after the 21st of March someone from the Office of Works had been 
there and made copious extracts over the ground to which I had furnished 
references—for the purpose « 


{ verifying my copies, as I presumed I do not 
understand that any extracts in the possession of the Office of Works previous 
to that date included those relating to the decoration of the bridge—least of all 
to the ‘beestes.” There must be some misunderstanding by Mr. St. John 
Hope, for, had any such particulars been in the possession of the Office, 
they would, of course, have been before the Committee at their meeting of 
Ep 


March 21st, if not long before that date, which they certainly were not 
\ PROCESSION 
lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire. 


Sik,—It is the evening of Good Friday, and as the dusk falls—that serene and 
purple twilight of the South—a long procession comes slowly and serpent-wis« 


” 
j 


along the road that runs close to the seashore. It is the procession of Our Lady 
of Dolours, who, having gone out to seek her Son, is returning with His dead Body 

In the dim crépuscule the wind-distorted olives lift their branches like grotesque 
appealing arms to the sky; the black cypresses stand like mournful sentinels 
Very still is the sea to-night, touching the shore delicately with shining lace of 
foam, contributing something, too, to the breathless hush and silence that seem to 
have fallen upon the sorrowing world. Slowly the figures approach: men moving 
is if their feet were shod with lead; confraternities in long and serried lines, 
clad for the most part in black, relieved here and there by the glimmer of the white 
habits of some religious order. Masks of black crape conceal many of the faces, 
the apertures revealing perhaps a glimpse of dark and flashing eyes. Some 
carry torches, whose trembling pyramids of golden flame cast an eerie light upon 
that little army of mourners, and up on the white winding road, with its great 
orange trees laden with shining fruit and scented blossom, the overhanging 
bushes of rose and oleander, the blue mists of iris. Now a confraternity, heavily 
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of Great Britain were to be sub-divided in this manner, the 
question of co-operation would assume greater importance, 
but the movement as. yet is small. In the House of Commons 
the other night Sir Edward Strachey stated that up to 
December 31st five thousand three hundred and forty-three 
small holders were in actual occupation of land let to them by 
the county councils, to the extent of sixty-nine thousand four 
hundred and twenty-nine acres. This is a very small fraction 
of the area of England, and if those small holders owned their 
holdings they would find it very difficult indeed to make a liveli- 
hood out of thirteen acres, which is what the average size 
works out to. 


ONDENCE. 


habited and masked, passes carrying the sacred implements of the Passion—tlx 
Cross, the Crown of Thorns, the Spear, the great nails, the Hammer, the Scourge, 
the Sponge. The air is drenched with the perfume of orange blossom that mingles 
with the salt fragrance of the sea. The waves murmur a faint sobbing accom- 
paniment to the heavy solemn chanting of those moving choirs. First the 
psalm, “‘ Domine exaudi,” divides the silence with wistful monotone. It 
succeeded by the passionate pain of the Reproaches, perhaps the most poignant 
the most déchirante, of all the music of Holy Week: “ Ego dedi tibi sceptrum 
regale : et tu dedisti capiti meo spineam coronam. Popule meus, quid 
feci tibi? aut in quo contristavi te? responde mihi. ” The priests 
wearing black vestments, form two lines between which is borne solemnly 


Ss 


the recumbent Figure of Our Lord (Christo Morto) upon a bier, “ Ego t 
exaltavi magna virtute: et tu me suspendisti in patibulo crucis. _ 
rhe words echo mournfully, followed again by that saddest of all appeals: “ O 


my people, what have I done to thee? or wherein have I afflicted thee 

Answer me.” The last group passes—the black-garbed women carrying the 

statue of Our Lady of Dolours. Then the long, moving, black line winds slowly 

out of sight ; the glow of the torches fades in the sombre darkness, and only the 

faint echo of the chanting can be heard as the procession disappears from view 
¢ 


THE TREATMENT OF GOATS. 
{To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’| 
Sir,—Some time ago I saw in your paper a suggestion regarding goats I have 
spent some time over here and motored about a good deal. Everywhere we 
see goats tied, hobbled in the most horrid ways, in order to prevent their 
getting into the precious allotments. They are fed—or, really, starved 
on the roads. If any humane suggestion could be given as to how to prevent 
their getting into the allotments, or to keep them on a spot, perhaps given up 
to them, on an allotment, it would be welcomed by me, as I am continually 
getting owners cautioned for the barbarous way in which their goats are tied 
A stake, no matter how deeply fixed, seems of little use. These are methods I 
have seen employed: (1) A hind leg of one goat tied to that of another. When 
frightened, imagine the pulling in opposite directions. (2) Three goats, young, 
tied together by means of a heavy pole over their shoulders. The weakest gets 
little to eat under these circumstances. (3) Each front leg tied to a hind leg, 
almost touching. (4) Wire round and round the necks of two goats, fastened 
together by strong cutting wire. These fastenings are seldom undone, with 
the terrible result that often the legs are cut through to the bone, but covered 
carefully with straw bands to hide this. Even with straw bands, these, 
never loosened, must cause a good deal of pain till the animal gets accustomed 
to the unnatural constraint. Any help would be most useful to me in suggesting 
a remedy.— K. M. Suewerrt, Deputy-Governor’s House, H.M. Prison, 
Maryborough, Queen's County 


PTHE GAD-WHIP 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’} 

Sir,—The letter in your issue of April 8th under this heading reminds me that 
the last gad-whip cracked in Caistor Church was in the possession of my old friend, 
Mr. William Andrews, the well-known writer on antiquarian subjects. He died 
some two years ago, and it would be interesting to know the present location 
of this relic of an ancient tenure, which traditionally originated in a penance for 
murder, though Mr. Andrews always combated this theory, and maintained 
that the gad-whip was only an isolated survival of the once almost universal 
Feast of Asses, or Proeession of the Ass, a long-established part of the ritual of 
the church. The manor of Boughton was sold in 1846, when the particulars 
of sale contained a somewhat fuller account of the curious tenure, as follows: 
“* This estate is held subject to the performance on Palm Sunday in every year, 
of the ceremony of cracking a whip in Caistor Church, in the said County of 
Lincoln, which has been regularly and duly performed on Palm Sunday from time 
immemorial, in the following manner: The whip is taken every Palm Sunday 
by a man from Boughton to the parish of Caistor, who, while the minister !s 
reading the first lesson, cracks it three distinct times in the church porch, then 
folds it neatly up, and retires to a seat. At the commencement of the second 
lesson, he approaches the minister, and kneeling opposite to him with the whip in 
his hand, and a purse at the end of it, held perpendicularly over his head, waves 
it thrice, and continues it in a steadfast position throughout the whole of the 
chapter. The ceremony is then concluded. The whip has a leather purse at 
the end of it, which ought to contain thirty pieces of silver, said to represent, 
according to Scripture, ‘the price of blood.’ Four pieces of wych-elm tree 
of different lengths, are affixed to the stock, denoting the different gospels of the 
holy evangelists. The three distinct cracks are typical of St. Peter’s denial ot 
his Lord and Master three times; and the waving it over the minister’s head 
as an intended homage of the Blessed Trinity.” More about the gad whip will 
be found in Mr. Andrews’s book, ‘‘ Curiosities of the Church.’’—S. W. C. 


THE PROPOSED ACQUISITION BY THE NATIONAL rRUs! 
OF COLLEY HILL. 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’| 
Sir,—No finer outlook is to be found in the Home Counties than from Colle 
Hill, near Reigate, which the National Trust are now endeavouring to secur 
When one investigates, it is rather disquieting how little of the North Downs 
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ridge is public property. The land in question is some sixty acres to the north- 
west of Reigate, within a few yards of the furthest hole of the Walton Heath 
Golf Course, but on the actual ridge, and including both the top, the steep sides 
and the lower slopes, for just here the Downs are at their steepest. It is always 
an aim of the National Trust in its acquirements of land to make a sanctuary 
for all sides of Nature’s life, and it is thus to be noted that bird, flower and insect 
life are varied and abundant here. Among other birds would be the night-jar 
and the grasshopper warbler. As for flowers, chalk soil is always rich in 
these. In early spring come consteliations of violets, in the summer miniature 
forests of ragwort, and in autumn an extraordinary profusion of the climbing 
clematis, the “ travellers’ joy.” As for the view obtained from the top, which is 
over seven hundred feet high, the writer has identified spots in ten counties— 
Surrey, Sussex, Kent, Hampshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Buckingham, Hert- 
fordshire, Middlesex and Essex. Indeed, if London can now be counted as a 
separate unit, one more is to be added. There might be seen the South Downs, 
the Chilterns and Epping Forest, Windsor Castle, the Westminster towers, 
St.Paul’s, Hampstead Heath and, in its day, the Great Wheel of Earl’s Court. 
The guns in the Solent could be heard when Queen Victoria crossed on her last 
sea passage, and a day or so later could be also heard the salute as the coffin 
passed through London. There is an unequalled spread of the Weald before 
us, with, as central spot, Leith Hill, led up to by a grand sweep of the Downs 
round by Box Hill. The pure outline of the South Downs, “ greyhounds in 
flight,”’ as Meredith called them, are the southern boundary of sight. They are 
visible from near Eastbourne to just above Goodwood, Firle, the Dyke, Chane 

tonbury and Duncton, with the gaps at Shoreham and Arundel being seen 

Nearer is the Forest ridge of St. Leonards, Balcombe and Ashdown Forests 
away to Crowborough Beacon 
Hill, where, by the aid of an additional ten yards of brick, one may place the feet 
at housand feet above the Thames at London Bridge. It is ‘‘ Meredith’s country "’ 


Rising like an island is the dark mass of Leith 


that we can 
see from Colley Hill. 
For the  Pilgrim’s 
Way the open chalk 
hills made a dry 
and well - defined 
track. According to 
Mr. Belloc, the 
latest tracer of the 
way at Colley Hill, 
where the slopes are 
particularly _— steep, 
the track left its 
usual position of 
halfway down the 
slope and _ perforce 
climbed to the sum 
mit, with perhaps the 
alternative of a path 
at the foot for use in 
quite dry weather. 
[Tradition marks its 
route by lines of 
yew trees. Such 
can certainly be seen, 
though the tree is 
so common on the 
chalk that perhaps 
there is not much 
value to be placed 
on the theory 
that they were 
planted to _ point 
the actual way. The 
purchase price of 
the land to be 
acquired is seven thousand five hundred and eight pounds, and the option 
given to the National Trust expires on February 15th, 1912 W. F. Taytor, 


Clears, Reigate 


MISS OLIVE SCHREINER’S ‘*“* WOMAN AND LABOUR.” 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Str,— May I be aliowed to say a few words on the subject of your review of this 
book in your issue of last week. It seems to me that an inch of print is scarcely 
sufficient to do justice to such a work of genius. Nor do I think that to call 
the book “ a contribution to the vexed question of Votes for Women” gives the 
faintest idea of its contents to anyone who has not read it In fact, t his 
description is highly misleading, and might prevent many from reading it who 
happen to hold anti-Suffragist views. The question of women’s suffrage is 
barely referred to, and that only incidentally. It is purely a minor point neces 
I must also demur to your reviewer's remark 
presumably with 


sarily included in the major issue 
that one is “ obliged to dismiss most female arguments 
contempt. He must have been very unfortunate in his selection of books 
It seems almost as if his judgment of women’s reason were 


” 


written by women 
founded on the perusal of a certain highly popular lady novelist’s lucubrating 
on the subject of the franchise. I do not refer to Mrs. Humphry Ward.-—Juuu 


C, CHANCE. 


rO SAVE THE PEEWIT. 
lo tHe Epitror or “ Country Lirt 
»ik,—I am a sentimentalist, and never pass a game-dealer’s or a poulterer’s shop 
and observe a bunch of dead peewits without feeling humbled and ashamed. 
But leaving sentimentalism out of the question, the wanton destruction of the 


peewit, combined with the consumption of its eggs as a table delicacy, is, as Mr. 
Joseph Collinson truly remarks, a fatal error from an economic point of view. 
Year by year the barbarous system of thinning the ranks of this feathered friend 
of the farmer goes on—to satisfy epicurean whims and give a few already over 
fed men and women an extra entrée in a sixteen-course dinner. Mr. Collinson, 
in his recent letter, threw out a hint that these annual raids would end in the 
extermination of the peewit ; and simultaneously a telegram from Cumberland, 
published in the Standard, reported a great falling off in the number of its eggs, 


COUNTRY 
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and there is a corresponding increase in many of the insect pests and field slugs 
How much longer will this abuse be tolerated? I was glad to read that one 
local authority, to its eternal credit, has given protection to the peewit and its 
eggs throughout the year. I refer to the Gloucestershire County Council. Other 
councils might, as Mr. Collinson suggests, follow suit without delay. There is 
not the least danger that the bird would become so numerous as to constitute 
a menace to agricultural interests. No one ever saw a peewit destroying the 
farmers’ foodstuffs or pillaging the orchards. Therefore, let us have protection 
for the bird and its eggs—effective protection all the year round.—H. I’ 


FLOUR AND BREAD 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’) 

S1r,—I was naturally very much interested in the newspaper correspondence 
on the subject of flour and bread, a most important one for the health of the 
community, bread being literally the staff of life for the poor. For the last ten 
or twelve years I have done my best to preach bread reform and to recommend 
stone-ground flour, but one has to be on one’s guard as to what is really stone- 
ground flour or only advertised under that name. On going to London this winter 
I was surprised to see nearly all the bakers’ shops in the West End with their 
windows placarded with the advertisement of ‘‘ Standard bread.” If this bread 
is really made from real stone-ground flour with the semolina retained, and not 
from ordinary flour slightly coloured, it is, of course, an immense advance in 
the right direction. But right flour is by no means all the reform necessary, 
and I was distressed to see in all the voluminous correspondence on the subject 
from medical men and others no allusion to proper baking, and the shop 
windows contain the same heaps of pallid, under-baked loaves which 
have distressed me for so many years past. The use of old-fashioned ovens 
and the right* baking of bread was, I believe, destroyed in consequence 

of an Act of Par 
which 
obliged the quar 


liament 


tern loaf to weigh 


exactly tour 
pounds when 
baked rhe 
bakers, whose 
principal expense 


is labour and firing, 
wished to do away 
with the trouble 
of adding cut 
pieces of bread to 
make the weight 
ceorrect., Phis 
caused hermetically 
sealed ovens to be 
constructed, and for 
the bakers to leave 
the loaves to cool 
in the ovens and 
so reabsorb the 
evaporated mois 
ture, a process 
which causes the 
bread to be un- 
wholesome, pre 
vents the crust 
baking brown, 
and causes the 
crumb when new 
to be puffy and 


moist and § quickly 


FROM THE WEST. to dry and become 


stale Halt the 
bread in London is baked in _ tins rhis accentuates the evils of non 
evaporation; the top crust alone is properly baked, which acts in con 
junction with the tin in preventing the much-needed wholesome evapora 
tion. Excellent bread can be made in an ordinary kitchen oven if the bread is 
removed the moment it is done and allowed to cool on a wire sieve in the kitchen 
before it is stored. If the bakers baked their loaves sufficiently and properly 
in well-ventilated ovens, I admit the old difficulty of the loss of weight would 
recur ; but some way out of this difficulty should be found if, as I believe, the 
present system is deleterious to the health of the nation. One solution would 
be to sell the bread like French pain de ménage, in long, narrow loaves, which 
can be cut up to any weight that is required. This method has also the advan 
tage of presenting a large surface of well-baked dark brown crust Phe modern 
loss of teeth, caused by the degeneration of health in the present generation, 
makes it almost impossible for the old-fashioned farmhouse bread to be digested 
except by the young. It is therefore doubly important they should be saved, 
by eating good bread, from the same trouble as their parents, as the faulty teeth 
of the present generation is probably largely due to the eating of puffy, undet 
baked white bread with little crust, and that not crisp. The over-sifted fine 
white flour is the most expensive ; it is therefore obviously absurd for Standard 
bread to be charged dearer than white ; it should, of course, be cheaper Perhaps 
not the least difficult part of the question is changing the taste of a people ; it 
only works gradually downwards through what are called the upper classes 
When the London and North Western Railway was being constructed the 
Yorkshire navvies complained bitterly, saying they could not work on the whit 
South Country bread. A Yorkshire baker was imported and established at 
Watford, near my old home. His loaves were made of stone-ground flour, 
and always in large cottage loaf shape, the kissing-crust the same colour as 
the rest, the loaf being well cooked right through. One is reminded how 
the Roman soldiers arriving in Gaul said, “ How can we fight on this 
mutton; give us the bread to which we are accustomed.” A pretty amenity 
of the Franco-German War was the exchange of bread for the prisoners, 
each nation finding the bread of the country of his exile equally objection 
able, and craving for that which he had eaten from his youth. I hope the 
time may come when good bread and good water will be provided 
municipaily for rich and poor; no shame in accepting it, and no actual 
starvation possible.—-MARIA THERESA EARL! 











DESTRUCTION OF OWLS 
fo rue Epiror of Country Lures 
Sir I was much interested in the correspondence in regard to the above in 
the recent issues of your most interesting paper. My experience of these birds, 
extending, alas! for many years, is that certain species (¢.g., the wood-owl) 
does occasionally prey on small birds, and may even take young partridges or 
pheasants; but I am convinced that they are practically not only harmless to 


game, but actually beneficial to the game-preserver from the number of mice 
ind rats that they dest: who in their turn feed on the pheasants’ food and run 


up our corn bills, as I can testify from experience I think we might well extend 


to them it tolerant spirit that Robbie Burns exhibits in his famous Ode to 
the Field Ise I once used to make an almost dailv visit to the nest of some 
friends of mine, who had their young in a hole in a rock not far from the pheasant 


rearing-held, and I was astonished at the quantity of food in the nest—sometimes 


is many a x or seven long-tailed field-mi everal rats, and often a bird or 
tw but nothing at all that could be called game excepting a small rabbit 
I remember a keeper who said he alwa hot owls because he so often found 


them in the vicinity of the rearing-field at night, and he argued that they 


must be there for no good, forgetting that the young pheasants were 
ifely in their coops, and that the owls were there in the best interests 
oft his master 


endeavouring to keep 
down the Little 
rodent Io quote 
what the late Lock 
wood Kipling says in 
his most delightful 
book, ‘‘Man and 
Beast in India” In 
India nobody 
is idiotic enough to 
kill so valuable a 
vermin destroyer 
That pinnacle of 
stupidity is the exclu 
sive right of English 
game preservers.” 


G. Nosutr 


COLT AND MILK 
ING STOO! 
fo tHe Eptror.” 
Sir,—I herewith send 
you a photograph of 
a yearling colt (by 
Rightful), whose 
chief joy and amuse- 
ment is to appro 
priate a three-legged 
milking stool from an 
adjoining field for his 
own, and to gallop 
about carrying the 





same in his mouth 
for hours at a_ time 
tHE COLI IND HIS PLAYTHING I managed to snap 
shot him one day as 

he was standing near me with his plaything | hope you may find the 


photograph suthe iently interestin to Insert In your paper D. Owen 


TO REPLACI IVY 


To tue Eprror oF Country Lirts 

Sir I know you have a very strong objection to the growth of ivy on old build 
ings, especially where it smothers beautiful stone or brick work I am cutting 
down a great deal of iv ere, and the astonishing thing to me now is that I have 
left it up so long ; but I shall be glad if you will give me a list of the plants you 
uivise for replacing the ivy, as, though I am glad the ivy is down, the walls just 
want some slight clothin \s you have always said, we want plants to show 
off our splendid brickwork and not to hide it \. 1 

We mnot do better than refer “ A. F." to Mr. H. A. Tipping’s article in 
Country Lire of November 6th, 1909, where very full particulars are given 
if plants that are useful on old walls where the architecture is of value but here 


is a hort list of good 


plant Wistaria sinen 

Aristolochia sipho, climb 
ing roses with large flowers 
such as Gloire de Dijon 
lasminum nudiflorum 


Azara microphylla the 


firethorn Cratagu 
yracantha Magnolia 
grandiflora, Clemati 
montana winter sweet 


(Chimonanthus fragrans), 
if the wall is of red brick; 
Garrya elliptica, Kerria 


japonica flore- pleno 


laburnum tecoma 
radicans and Cydonia 
japonica These are not 


all strictly climbers, but 
if trained to the walls they 
would adapt themselves 
to such positions. Some 
such as Jasminum nudi 
florum, Magnolia grandi 
flora and Clematis 
montana, would need to 
be thinned freely every 
few years to keep the 
growths from hiding the 


tone or briek 


work Ep A NEW CoD 
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THE “BONE 

HOUSE,” BISLEY 

CHURCHYARD. 

To tHe Epiror.) 
SiR, Right in the 
heart of the Cotswold 
Hills stands the pic- 
turesque  old- world 
country town of Bisley. 
Among many objects 
oft interest the curious 
structure in the 
churchyard known 
locally as the “* Bone 
House” takes pride 
of place This small 
pile of grey stone 
(erected, so they say, 
in the thirteenth cen- 
iury), with its open- 
work “ stone lantern ” 
appearance, sur 
mounts, so tradition 
sayeth, the spot where 
one Pearse came to an 
untimely end. The 
story runs that certain 
workmen, who were 
engaged in repairing 
the church, were sit- 
ting on the low para- 
pet of the well eating 
their dinner, when 
the church bell struck THE BONE HOUSE. 


one “ There’s one,” 





cried Pearse, and, so saying, fell backwards into the well and was drowned 
*** There's one,’ said Pearse, as he fell into the well,”’ has ever afterwards been a 
Gloucestershire saying. For this calamity the churchwarden was excommuni 
cated (why, it is hard to understand), the churchyard was banned and “ the 
parish did bury their dead at Bibury,” eight miles away. It is highly probable 
however, that the bones dug up in the churchyard by successive generations 
of grave-diggers were deposited in the well under the stonework, being dropped 
through a hole in the top, usually covered by a movable slab, and that thus 
the structure got its name, or that the ‘* Bone House 
grave wherein the bodies of a great many people who died at one and the sam 


” 


marks the site of a common 


time, such as might have occurred during the visit of some pestilence, wer 
tumbled. At one time the bowl of the font stood on top of the “’ Bone House,” 
where it was probably placed when the Norman church was destroyed.—H. | 
SMART. 


RAVENS AND CHOUGHS 
lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lit 
Sir,— Under the head of “* Country Notes” in your issue for March 25th, a most 
interesting point is raised with regard to the extinction of choughs, ravens and 
kites. It is suggested that these birds are losing their vitality as a breeding 
species, and that it is to this factor, and not to the greed of the egg-collector 
that we must attribute their decline among us. By way of contrast it is con 
tended that the carrion crow is no less persecuted, at other hands, and yet manage 
to maintain its hold. This is all very true gut I venture to think the facts 
bear another interpretation rhe carrion crow still maintains its numbers 
because fresh blood is continually being introduced from abroad, this bird bein 
a migrant rhe raven, the chough and the kite are not migratory ; as they are 
killed off their places are not filled by immigrants from the Continent. Conse 
quently they suffer from inbreeding, and in due time, as is prophesied, will no 
doubt vanish completely But this does not exonerate the egg-collector. This 
pest by no means confines his attention, as is supposed, to disappearing species 
His appetite for huge series is insatiable, and for years these birds have been 
subjected to a systematic robbery, the consequence of which are now becoming 
apparent because of the inevitable close inbreeding which this appalling 
drain has caused. I do not wish for a moment to contend that collections 
of eggs, discreetly made, have no value; that could easily be disproved 
but I do 


ontend that the egg-collectors have added practically nothing 
to scientific knowledg 
and they would, most 
of them, be hard put to 
it to explain any lessons 
whatever which can be 
derived from their colle 
tions. —W. P. Pycrart 


A CATCH OI 
coD., 

To tHe Epiror 
Sir,—Aldeburgh Bay was 
lately full of fine cod in the 
pink of condition. I enclose 
you a photograph of Miss 
Clarke, a well-known local 
angler and hockey player ; 
she gaffed and landed 
these fish herself in the 
bay on a Sunday morning 
The river is also full of 
good codling, which give 
good sport on a light rod 
and fine’ tackle Top 
score in the river, three 
rods, one day, five stone 
of codling. Weight of 
the three highest: 
12lb. 140z.; 1olb.; 4lb.— 
C. CLARKE. 












